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VoLUNTARY SUBSCRIPTION TO THE R.C.V.S. 


Last week we suggested the desirability of mem- 
bers following the example that one had just set, 
by subscribing to the funds of the R.C.V.S. We 
return to the subject to-day. The Council have not 
asked for subscriptions; but they have accepted 
one, and would doubtless accept others if offered. 
The beginning of the year is the best time to sub- 
scribe ; and a general subscription now would save 
the College from a financial calamity in the near 
future. 

Should our Bill become law this year—the most 
favourable event possible—no money can be col- 
lected under it until January next. But it seems 
quite possible that the Bill may be delayed for still 
another year, with a corresponding postponement 
of its advantages In the meantime, our financial 
eugene is only too clear; and may be gathered 
rom the report of the last Council meeting. The 
R.C.V.S. is faced with the necessity of a heavy sale 
of Consols, for which authority has already been 
given to the Treasurer. Those Consols were bought 
at a time when their price was much higher than 
at present; and the College will lose heavily by 
their sale. Yet in all probability the sale will have 
to be made before the spring, unless it is averted by 
a voluntary subscription from the members. 

Those of us who approve the projected Bill should 
not require much persuasion to subscribe. We have 
agreed that, under its provisions, a payment of one 
guinea to the R.C.V.S. shall become due from each 
member every January. To send a donation of a 
guinea to the Secretary of the R.C.V.S. this January 
is simply anticipating the advent of the Bill. Most 
of us expected and hoped that it would have become 
law before now; we may well therefore commence 
our payments. 

Those who dissented from the Bill should be no 
less ready in subscribing. We all remember how 
pertinaciously the opponents of the Bill advocated 
a voluntary subscription. It is now generally 
agreed that no voluntary payments would ever be 
a permanent substitute for a statute; but no one 
doubted that those who urged a voluntary subscrip- 
tion were themselves willing to subscribe, and we 
hope to see them demonstrate the fact. For the 
financial difficulties of the R.C.V.S. which were 
once perhaps not apparent to every member, are 
becoming more patent and more pressing every 
month. 








The Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
om desires to acknowledge the receipt of a further 
onation of £1 1s. to the College funds, from Mr. H. 


King, 165 Lower Kennington Lane, S.W. 





FRACTURE OF THE TIBIA IN CATTLE. 
By F. J. Dunnine, m.R.c.v.s., Lydenberg, 
Transvaal. 


In my experience one of the commonest bone 
fractures to be met with in cattle is that of the Tibia, 
and the fracture is invariably between the middle 
and lower thirds. It may be transverse or oblique, 
and the direction depends, I believe, on the quality 
of the force applied; a quick sudden exhibition 
would be more likely to result in a transverse frac- 
ture, and fracture from a lengthened strain should 
be oblique. A fracture from a blow or a kick is the 
worst, as a larger surface is involved, comminution 
is usually present and pain is greater. In simple 
fracture vrognosis is hopeful unless the animal be 
old and very heavy and cumbersome. If no wound 
from external violence can be found I attribute the 
fracture to an accident while jumping over uneven 
ground, or frolicking, as healthy young cattle will, 
and reason as follows. When the full force of the 
powerful flexor muscles of the hind quarters is used 
to bring the leg forward and upward a slip occurs 
on an uneven surface. The result is that the flexors 
are acting violently between two fixed points, viz. ; 
the pelvis and femur above, and the foot below. The 
latter having slipped from its original position is 
kept firm on the ground by the extensors, which, 
owing to the shock of the slip and the consequent 
upsetting of the body balance, have failed to relax 
at the critical moment. The result of this unusual 
display of force by antagonistic muscles is therefore 
a fracture through that part of the “bow” which 
is the weakest, and subjected also to the greatest 
strain from the leverage, viz.: the Tibia towards its 
distal extremity. 

One of the first cases I saw out here was a full 
grown cow running on the veldt. Not seeing how 
I could set the bone and yet not bandage below the 
hock, and so interfere with her lying down and 
getting up, I advised slaughter. This was not done. 
She was left to nature, and in five weeks a fairly 
firm union took place, and the owner thought as 
much of her as before—and a little less of me. 

Since then I have never hesitated to set a like 
fracture, and with success, never bandaging below 
the flexure or point of the hock, but always allow- 
ing the animal the use of this joint so it can get up 
and lie down at will. But perhaps luckily for me, 
none of my patients have been more than three years 
old. 

The following has been my method of procedure. 
A bandage between three and four inches wide, of 
thick unbleached calico, is soaked in plaster of 
Paris, or ordinary paste, which latter I have found 
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the best. 1 then commence winding it round above 
the hock till a level surface of practically the same 
circumference is obtained, reaching from the flexure 
and point of the hock to as close up to the stifle as 
possible to bandage. Short wooden splints are then 
applied outside and in, and fastened tight with a 
paste or plaster bandage. When set, the limb is 
absolutely rigid from stifle to hock, and slings are 
not necessary. If the limb has been kept rigid the 
fracture sets in three to five weeks, depending on 
the animal’s age. Theanimal gives signs when the 
limb is set, by lying on that side and using it for 
walking and support. 








RUMENOTOMY IN CALF: REMOVAL OF 
FOREIGN MATTER. 


The following case may be of interest to some of 
your readers engaged in country practice—in illus- 
tration of the remarkable manner in which young 
cattle contrive to eat all sorts of foreign bodies. It 
isno uncommon thing on killing these animals to 
find in the rumen pieces of leather, clothes, tin, 
etc. 

At the beginning of last month we called to see a 
shorthorn calf about four months old, which had 
been ailing forsome days. The animal appeared in 
fair condition, but was very dull, breathing heavily, 
and occasionally giving a short painful grunt. The 
cowman told us that the calf took fits, and they 
usually occurred soon after being fed. This we 
found to be the case, as after giving the calf some 
milk it began to stagger, and fell down, and lay kick- 
ing in convulsions. 

Diagnosis. Impaction of the rumen or one of the 
stomachs, due probably to a foreign body—the 
latter, by a reflex irritation of central nervous 
system accounting for the symptoms. 

Treatment. For some days we tried the effect of 
oleaginous purgatives, varied with stimulants and 
anodynes. Except for temporary relief, little benefit 
was derived from these. Thecalf gradually became 
weaker, and got intoa comatose state. It was then 
decided to operate. 

The calf was cast on right side, and after disin- 
fecting the skin, an incision was made into the left 
flank, from a point midway between the last rib 
angle of the haunch and lateral extremity of lumbar 
vertebrae, downwards and forwards for a distance 
of about five inches. The muscular walls and 
peritoneum were incised, this exposed the rumen, 
which, on palpation, seemed to contain a stiff 
doughy mass. The rumen was then incised, and to 
prevent its contents escaping into the abdomen— 
the lips were temporarily stitched to the abdominal 
wall. On putting my hand into the rumen I found 
the mass to consist of a large quantity of binder 
twine along with some undigested food all pressed 
together into a lump. After a little manipulation I 
managed to loosen the mass, so as to allow it to be 
pulled through the opening in the stomach wall. 
On examination, the binder twine was found to be in 
short lengths, so the calf had picked them from its 





straw bedding, and being indigestible they had 
accumulated. 

The remainder of the operation consisted in 
sewing up the rumen with interrupted sutures, the 
lips being turned inwards. The muscle walls were 
sewn with continuous sutures, while for the skin 
strong interrupted sutures were used. The after 
treatment was simple, and consisted in putting the 
calf ona very light diet of milk for first few days, 
and gradually bringing it on to a stronger and more 
sustaining one. The abdominal wound gave very 
little trouble. About the third day there was an 
evil smelling discharge oozing through the stitches. 
I cut the lowermost suture to promote drainage, 
and cleansed the wound, after which it took on a 
healthy condition. 

The calf now seems in perfect health, has a very 
vigorous appetite, while the operation wound is 
almost healed. 

J. P. Hamitton. 
The Butts, Worcester. 








THE NEW OPERATION IN ROARING. 
A Question iv Historican Accuracy. 


There has recently appeared in the veterinary 
journals of England a series of articles in reference 
to a new or old operation for roaring, in connection 
with which the writer’s name has been used, some- 
times with credit, at others with discredit. 

Hobday (8) says, “The extraordinary success 
which has, however, followed a brief series of cases 
which have been operated upon by the method 
originally suggested by Dr. W. L. Williams. # 

Sutton (18) says, “The operation I wish to 
bring to your notice to-day is briefly described in 
Fleming’s book as having been performeed by the 
Giinthers early in the nineteenth century. Why it 
fell into disuse it is hard tosay. . . .” 

Wooldridge (26) says, ‘“‘ This (?.e., Giinther’s) is 
the operation we propose to perform to-day. It has 
lately been re-introduced by Professor W. L. 
Williams.” 

Woodruff (27) states, “It is not a new operation 
at all, for it was first performed and described by 
K. Giinther, of Hanover, as a result of experiments 
which he began in 1845. Fleming says of this 
operation, ‘ Finally they (the Giinthers, father and 
son) endeavoured to bring about a firr. adhesion 
between the inner surface of the thyioid and the 
outer surface of the arytenoid cartilage by excis- 
ing the laryngeal sac, but leaving the vocal cord 
intact.’ 

“ Being uncertain in its results, the operation fell 
into disuse, but has recently been revived, and per- 
formed with considerable success by Professor W. 
L. Williams, of New York.” 

The editor of the Veterinary News (20) states, 
‘Much interest has been aroused recently by a 
revival of some laryngeal operations for the relief of 
roaring”; and again, under the nom de plume of 
Verb. Sap. (21) says, “ This is not a new operation, 
but simply a revival of an operation devised by the 
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Giinthers "more than fifty years ago. « *ai 
again (22) says editorially, “ The question has often 
been raised as to which term should be applied to a 
horse operated upon, by Giinther’s method, for 
roaring, and made able to gallop without ‘making 
a noise.’ ” 

| “Spicer (17) says, “The method employed was 
that initiated by Professor Woodruff.” ; and Robert- 
son (16) says, “The late Principal Williams, in 
one or two instances, merely excised the mucous 
membrane of the left laryngeal ventricle, and I 
believe this operation was extensively performed by 
Mr. Edward Cotterill, surgeon, of Bicester.” 

The above statement by Hobday is faithful in 
every detail to a verbal communication made by the 
writer at the time when the operation was demons- 
trated to Hobday, in September, 1909. The writer 
consequently assumes full responsibility for the 
statements of Hobday as to the origin of the opera- 
tion, and will cheerfully answer to the veterinary 
profession for anything in that statement which is 
incorrect or unethical. So far as it appears in the 
periodical veterinary literature of England, the pure 
Americanism of this operation went unchallenged 
so long as it was considered a harmless farce, but 
as soon as it seriously threatened to be successful it 
changed its nationality like a fugitive from justice. 
Sutton, Wooldridge and Woodruff declare that it is 
of German origin; Spicer claims that it was “ initi- 
ated” by an Englishman; and Robertson is sure 
that the credit belongs to a Scotchman. 

Sutton (18), Wooldridge (26), and Woodruff (27) 
apparently depend upon the statement of Fleming 
(4) as quoted by Woodruff (27) as a basis for their 
assertions. Fleming (4) does not state, however, 
that Giinther “introduced,” “established,” or 
“recommended” any such operation, but clearly 
otherwise, then he further says, “On the whole, 
the results obtained by the Professors Giinther were 
unfavourable.” While Fleming (4) says that 
Giinther (5) excised the laryngeal sac and retained 
the vocal cord, he does not give the technique and 
offers no data which can in any way identify the 
experiment of Giinther (5) with the operation now 
being performed in England. 

The present status of the operation in England 
is conclusive proof of the non-identity with the 
experiment of Giinther. When Hobday first made 
his announcement of the successful outcome in a 
few horses, a storm of criticism burst forth, seriously 
questioning the efficacy of the operation and pre- 
dicting that ultimately it would share the fate of all 
preceding operations for roaring. Those doubts and 
criticisms are now stilled, and English veterinarians, 
as seen in the columns of the veterinary journals, 
admit that the operation is a success, and after only 
a year an astonishing number of horses are reported 
cured from roaring. A distinguished teacher of 
surgery in Great Britain assured the writer in 1909 
that he had no faith in any operation for roaring ; 
in 1910 a London instrument firm advertises the set 
of instruments for roaring as used by the eminent 
Professor. The degree of recovery is of a far higher 
order than has heretofore been recorded, so that 
now the hunter follows the hounds over hedge and 
ditch, and fen and moor, without betraying any 





abnormal sound in breathing, which is certainly in 
marked contrast to practically all of the so-called 
cures which have heretofore been recorded. The 
operation has become so successful that, for the first 
time in the history of veterinary surgery, veterin- 
arians and the editors of veterinary journals (21) are 
asking the question “If a horse is made sound by 
the new-old operation, is he sound or unsound ?” 
Indeed the operation has become what might be 
termed alarmingly successful, and is taxing the 
ingenuity of some veterinarians to find a way for 
detecting roaring where it does not exist. As a 
contrast, Giinther (7) commenting upon the 
inadequate claim of Méller (13) that he had cured a 
majority of his cases by arytenectomy, though they 
still made a noise when exerted, says, “ Das _heisst 
doch mit anderen Worten: "Vom Kehlkopfpfeifen 
sind sie geheilt, nur darf man sie nicht untersuchen, 
sonst rohren sic!” (They are cured of roaring, only 
one dare not test them, lest they roar!) The 
energetic veterinary profession of Great Britain 
would not have permitted an operation of so great 
value to become dormant for half a century after it 
had once been introduced. Something new is 
occurring in England. 

Cadiot (1); Cadiot, translated by Dollar (2) ; 
Dollar (3); Hoffman (12); Moeller (13); Moeller, 
as translated into the French by Cadiot (14); 
Vennerholm (19); and all other writers we have 
been able to consult agree with Fleming that 
Giinther’s work was confine to experimental opera- 
tions, which practically always failed and were 
never applied clinically, and that Giinther did not 
establish, introduce or recommend any form of opera- 
tion for roaring. 

A footnote on page 137 of Fleming’s work (4) 
indicates that his statement is based on a footnote 
on page 96 of Giinther’s Myologie (5), which reads: 
* «Die Stimmtasche zwischen Schildund Giess- 
kannenknorpel entfernt, aber das Stimmband 
geschont (der hinter Rand des Giesskannenknorpel 
wurde dabei regelmiissig bis nahe unter die 
Artikulationsfliche des Giesskannenknorpels von 
der Kehlkopfwand getrennt, so dass er aufwiirts nur 
durch die Kehlkopfsschleimhaut und abwiirts durch 
das verdiinnte Stimmband mit dem Schildknorpel 
in Verbindung blieb): in einzelnen Fiillen heilte die 
aussere Flache des Giesskannenknorpels sehr gut 
an den Schildknorpel fest, und die Pferde waren 
und blieben geheilt, in andern Fiillen heilte der 
Knorpel zu niedrig an und die Thiere blieben 
Rohrer, in noch andern Fiillen heilte der Giess- 
kannenknorpel nicht fest genug and und die Thiere 
rohrten mit schlodderndem Geriiusch.’ Giinther 





* The vocal pouch between thyroid cartilage and 
arytenoid removed, but the vocal cord preserved (the 
posterior border of the arytenoid was thereby regularly 
separated from the wall of the larynx until immediately 
beneath the articular surface of the arytenoid cartilage, so 
that it remained in connection with the thyroid cartilage 
above only through the laryngeal mucous membrane, and 
below through the thinned vocal cord) : in isolated cases the 
outer surface of the arytenoid cartilage united very well 
firm to the thyroid cartilage, and the horses became and 
remained cured. In other cases the cartilage united too 
low aud the animals remained roarers, in still other cases 
the arytenoid cartilage did not unite firmly enough and the 
animals roared with a trembling noise 
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offers no suggestion that he established, introduced, 
advised, or recommended the operation under dis- 
cussion. He does not give in detail his technique, but 
says enough to positively and finally establish the 
total non-identity of his experimental operation 
with the operation which the writer demonstrated 
to Mr. Hobday. When Giinther states that the 
posterior border of the arytenoid cartilage was 
separated, in the operation, from the thyroid until 
immediately beneath the articular surface of the 
arytenoid, so that the arytenoid cartilage remained 
in connection with the thyroid cartilage above only 
through the medium of the laryngeal mucosa, and 
downward by the thinned vocal cord, it becomes 
very clear that the technique of Giinther bore no 
resemblance whatever to the operation now in use 
The latter part of the quoted paragraph shows that 
the technique was radically different, since otherwise 
the results recorded by Giinther could not have 
occurred. Conclusive evidence that their work was 
confined to experiment animals is found in the 
following paragraph from the same footnote (5) 
*« Die Versuche sind sehr kostspielig, da nur gute, 
kriftige Pferde fiir den Zweck zu verwenden sind, 
und diese zugleich lingere Zeit hindurech gut 
gefiittert werden mussen. Ich habe von Seiten 
unserer Anstalt keinerlei Subventionen zudenselben 
erhalten, habe sie vielmehr mit einem Kostenauf- 
wande von p.m. 600 Thirn ausgefiihrt.” 

In the first edition of Giinther’s monograph upon 
roaring (6) he states on page 50, + “‘ Wegen der 
Unsicherheit des Erfolges habe ich meine Opera- 
tionsmethoden niemals empfohlen und habe sie 
deshalb auch nich von den Studirendon einuben 
lassen.” In the second edition (7), 1896, he repeats 
this statement and upon the last page says, { “ Es 
ergibt sich sonach, das ein operatives Verfahren 
auf den bisherigen Wegen nicht zum Ziele fuhrt.” 
He then states that tracheotomy affords the only 
satisfactory relief. 


Tous K. GUNTHER DECLARES OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN THAT HE NEVER INTRODUCED, ESTABLISHED, 
OR RECOMMENDED ANY OPERATION FOR ROARING, 
AND DOES NOT INTIMATE THAT HE EVER OPERATED 
CLINICALLY UPON A ROARER. 


The writer has no desire to detract from the fame 
of the Professors Giinther, who worked for more 
than half a century upon this problem with unflag- 
ging zeal without reaching their goal, They insisted 
that, if roaring were to be surgically relieved, it 





* The experiments are very expensive, as only good 
strong horses should be used for the purpose, and at the 
same time these must be fed throughout a long period. 

T have not received any kind of subsidy from the side of 
our institution for the same, but have carried them out, on 
the contrary, with an expenditure of p.m. 600 thalers. 

+ On account of the uncertainity of the result, I have 
never recommended my methods of operation, and on that 
account have not even allowed them to be practised by the 
students. 

$ It follows consequently that an operative treatment 
= the hitherto existing methods does not lead to the 


(These notes are intentionally rendered almost literally). 
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must be through some operation upon the arytenoid 
cartilages, vocal cords or laryngeal ventricles, and 
they experimented variously with each. Cadiot, 
Fleming, Hoffman, Moller, Vennerholm, and all 
subsequent investigators worked over the same 
field which the Giinthers mapped out. [If finally 
the riddle has been solved, the solution is a tribute 
to their labours, a far greater tribute than a declara- 
tion that they introduced an operation, which the 
Giinthers themselves emphatically deny. 

One other question is raised in the articles men- 
tioned, especially when ‘“ Perplexed”’ (15) says, 
«At each re-appearance (of operations for roaring), 
history repeats itself—first a little secrecy, next a 
boom and a rush, and then a gentle fizzle out.” 
“Perplexed,” under the secrecy of a nom de plume, 
hints at unprofessional secrecy in regard to the 
introduction of the operation into England. So far 
as the writer knows, Mr. Hobday did not advertise 
the demonstrations: neither were they done in 
secret, but in broad daylight, close beside a public 
highway, with the gates of the enclosure standing 
open. So far as the writer knew then, or English 
veterinary journals have indicated since, Mr. Hob- 
day had invited all the veterinarians in England who 
cared, at that time, to see the operation. It would 
have been offensive to many English veterinarians 
to have invited them to witness Giinther’s opera- 
tion for roaring, by an unknown American who had 
never met Giinther or communicated with him, and 
who, at that time, had never seen any one of 
Giinther’s works, and consequently knew nothing 
whatever of Giinther's operations. 

In a yet broader sense, the operation was not 
secret. The writer reported his investigations, with 
clinical statistics, in 1906, to the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Asssociation (23); an amended 
technique in 1907 (24); and again, in 1907 (25), the 
technique was published in the writer’s handbook, 
which was offered to English veterinarians by a 
leading London publisher, upon whose shelves the 
book has attracted more dust than attention. 

The operation and its results had been the com- 
mon property of the veterinary profession for three 
years when the demonstration was made in London, 
and if it still remained a secret to “Perplexed” the 
cause lay at his own door. During the summer of 
1909, the writer freely explained the technique and 
results of the operation to numerous English veteri- 
narians. One man in England (Hobday) had con- 
fidence in the operator and operation, and his re- 
quest for a demonstration was granted with the 
same courtesy that has always awaited such 
requests of the writer from any reputable veteri- 
narian, at home or abroad. 

The current literature of to-day becomes history 
to-morrow, and, in behalf of historical accuracy, 
it is hoped that the English veterinary journals will 
carefully investigate the source of origin of the 
operation for roaring now being performed in Eng- 
land, and place the facts clearly on record. 

W. L. WicuiaMs, 
Professor of Surgery and Obstetrics in the 
New York State Vet. Coll. at Cornell Univ. 
Ithaca, N.Y., Jan. 4. 
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TUBERCULOUS INFECTION IN THE Dog. 


A case of canine tuberculosis by direct infection 
from a human being is reported by G. Guérin in 
the Bulletin de la Societe de Medecine Veterinaire de 
Paris, Six months following the death of its owner 
from consumption the dog showed signs of breath- 
lessness, cough, expectoration, and loss of flesh, 





which were sufficiently advanced to necessitate its 
destruction. At the autopsy tuberculous lesions of 
the tracheo-bronchial and mediastinal lymphatic 
glands, as well as of the liver and pericardium, were 
noticed and verified by microscopic and inoculation 
methods. Petit of Alfort has already drawn atten- 
tion to the possibility of canine infection from 
human tuberculous subjects, and the danger to man 
from an animal so affected. For a long time past 
it has been the teaching of the Belgian Veterinary 
school that canine infection is extremely uncommon 
in the absence of tuberculous human beings, and 
that if inquiries be prosecuted with sufficient deter- 
mination it will be found that an infected animal 
has had prolonged and intimate contact with a 
tuberculous individual, so much so, that in doubtful 
cases in the dog the fact of such a contact is an im- 
portant point in settling the diagnosis. W. R. C. 





THE OPERATION FOR THE RELIEF OF 
ROARING. 


By H. A. Wooprvurr, M.B.C.v.S. 


Having operated on a considerable number of 
horses during the past year by the method of strip- 
ping the laryngeal ventricle, the writer feels it in- 
cumbent upon him to publish a record of these 
cases as complete and detailed as possible. The 
operative technique need not be described, for that 
has already been done on more than one occasion 
in the these pages, but it is necessary to say that 
whilst in the earlier cases only the left ventricle 
was stripped, in the later ones the practice of 
stripping both sides—as suggested by Hobday—has 
been adopted. In every case an attempt has been 
made to obtain a report from a veterinary surgeon 
as to the result, but in a number of cases only the 
owner's report is available. In the column under 
results are given the exact words of the reports 
sentin. Of nearly 60 cases operated on by the 
writer up-to-date reports are to hand for only 28, 
and these are published below. A further number 
will be put on record as soon as possible, and it 
may be well to state that the result of every case 
operated on in 1910 will be made public, none being 
omitted, however good, bad or indifferent. By this 
means it is hoped to afford members of the profess- 
ion some guidance as to the advisability of the opera- 
tion, the chances it offers of success, and the risk 
attached to it. 





(See table next page.) 


Summary OF RESULTS. 
Of 20 cases where the left ventricle only was 
stripped ; 

10 (Nos. 3, 5, 6, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, and 20) show 
very great improvement and may be considered 
satisfactory. They are. at any rate, greatly 
better than a “ tubed” horse would be. 

4 (Nos. 7, 8, 10, 17) are considerably improved. 
4 (Nos. 2, 4, 11, 18) are practically no better. 
2 (Nos. 1 and 16) died. 
Of the 8 cases where both ventricles were 
stripped 4 are greatly improved or sound; 1 (No. 
22) is improved; and three are no better. 
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Date ot Owner or V.S. Animal : Result. Date of 
No. Operation. makingreport. mare or gelding. Report. 
1 Feb. 8 W. S. Bay geld, aged ‘' Died of malignant cedema.”’ Feb. 12 
2 Feb.12 C.P.F Bay geld. ‘Slight improvement.”’ Nov. 1 
3 Feb.18 J. Y. ss ‘‘Galloped at ten weeks, was sound and remained sound. Sold to Nov. 
go abroad. 
4 ” Cc. 8S. W. ‘Immense improvement for three months then sudden relapse 
to confirmed roarer.’’ 
5 Feb. 22 H. 5. Chest. mare ‘‘ Makes very little noise. Has been hunted this season and Dec. 3 
given every satisfaction.’ 
6 H. S. Grey geld. ‘Has been hunted this season, would almost pass a veterinary 
examination for his wind.’’ 
7 April 9 W. P. Chest. geld ‘Much better, but still far from sound.’ Nov. 
8 April20 C.P.F Grey geld. “Very marked improvement: no noise noticeable in harness, but July 21 
carge. horse whistles when galloped and grunts badly to the stick.’’ 
9 April22 M.P Grey mare ‘Immense improvement, useless before, now doing regular work Dec 
with every satisfaction.’’ 
10 May 4 8. T. Bay geld ‘Improved ; stilla roarer, but roaring does not now stop horse.'’ Nov. 
1) be H.N Chest. geld.  ‘‘ Still a roarer, dues not get so distressed, and no noise when Nov. 23 
pulled up.’’ 
12 May 5 K. Brown geld ‘Sold by auction as a sound horse tor double what he cost.’’ Nov. 28 
13. May 10 8. A. Chest. geld ‘Operation a complete success."’ July 10 
14 May 23 K. Bay geld. ‘*Galloped him and could uot hear a sound at all. Grunted on Nov. 28 
jumping a fence.’’ 
1 Julyl5 P.L.R me ‘* Slight noise, not a roar, not a whistle. 80 per cent. improved.'’ Dec. 3 
16 July22 A.W.N.P. Grey geld. ‘‘ Died eight weeks after operation from suddenly occurring Sept. 3 
abscess in trachea causing asphyxia."’ t 
17 July 24 J. W. Brown mare ‘‘ Whistling not cured, but perbaps as much as 50 per cent. Nov.10 
improvement.”’ 
18 July 29 K. Black geld. No improvement. } Dec. 
19 Aug. 1 W.N. Dark brown ‘“ Isbeing hunted regularly, owner very pleased, makes practi- Nov. 
geld. cally no noise.’’ 
20 Aug 6 B.W.G Chest. mare ‘' Saw mare with hounds, much improved, still makes slight Dec. 26 
noise, owner very pleased.’’ 
21 Sep. 1 B. Bay geld. No improvement. Dec. 
22 Sep. 6 OC. W.P Chest. geld. ‘‘ Improved a good deal, blows a gocd deal at first when Dec. 6 
galloped, but improves as she goes, and when stopped almost 
blows normally.’’ 
23 * Black geld. ‘* No improvement.’’ e 
24 ” H. P.C Bay geld. ‘*Cannot say horse improved anything.”’ Jan. 1 
25 Sep.14 H.J.P . ‘* Seemed distressed first few days, gradual improvement, now Dec. 
almost perfect. Slight noise in gallop.’’ 
26 ” ” Brown gel! ‘ Ninth week perfectly sound, no noise unless when hunting, $s 
pulled very hard and got his neck bent.”’ 
27 Sep,17 N.J Chest. geld. ‘* Slight noise on extreme exertion ; improved 90 per cent."’ Dec. 23 
23. Cs, N. J. Brown geld. ‘‘Sound.”’ Dec. 19 








Nors :—In Cases 1 to 20 the left ventricle only was stripped. 
Cases 21 to 28 were operated on by the method of stripping both ventricles. 
* In this case the laryngeal and skin wound was closed by sutures, and to this I attribute the fatal result. 


+ This cob recovered normally from the operation, the wound closed, and for eight weeks the pony was all right 
Then he was found to be blowing, off his food, and to have a temperature. He died of asphyxia, and on post-mortem 
the abscess was found in his trachea in the lower part of the neck. Satisfactory adhesion had taken place in the larynx. 


} This horse had a tracheotomy tube in for two years. The left ventricle was stripped, and an attempt made to 
close the tracheotomy hole. After considerable difficulty this was done, but the trachea was left obstructed by granu- 
lations and the thickened edges of the cicatrix. In November, as there was no improvement, the horse was cast, and 








the right ventricle stripped, but up to the present the animal makes as much noise as ever. 








MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF 


IRELAND. 
(Continued from p. 447.) 
SANITARY CONFERENCE, BELFAST. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute, London, wrote stating 
that the 26th Congress was to be held in Belfast from 
July 24th to July 29th, 1911, and asking the Association 
to appoint delegates, the subscription being £1 1s. for 
each delegate. 

Prof. Craia proposed that the matter be deferred, 
and Mr. Magee seconded. This was agreed to. 


OPERATION FOR “ ROARING.” 


The CHaremaN said : Our proceedings to-day have 
been divided into two parts. In the early part of the day 


VETERINARY 





Prof. O'Connor gave us practical demonstrations of the 
operation for “roaring,” and I have now to ask him to 
give us some notes on it. I wish to say how grateful 
we are to Prof. O‘Connor for his kindness in affording 
us an opportunity of seeing that new and interesting 
operation for “roaring” which he had performed as 
dexterously, and 1 am sure I am voicing the feeling of 
all when I say that we are exceedingly obliged to him, 
Asa mewber of this Association Prof. O‘Connor has 
been an immense acquisition. (Hear, hear.) Possessed 
of ability, he has been ever — to come forward when 
we required some paper or subject. My acquaintane 


with him has been, I am sorry to say, very slight ; I 
would have like it to have been much greater. But I 
fancy, as most people do, I am a bit of a judge of 
character, and very early in my acquaintance of him I 
concluded that he possessed those characteristics which 
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experience has taught me to associate with men of 
distinction and greatness of promise. Amongst those 
attributes I would name unobtrusiveness, unostenta- 
tiousness, mildness, and generosity. Who could say 
that he had not been lavish in his generosity towards 
this Association by giving it the benefit of his talents. 
What a person says to a person’s face is always in 
danger of being Re alee oh oe flattery. I feel forti- 
fied by the knowledge, however, that compliments would 
not be misconstrued by you, gentlemen, when they have 
reference to Prof. O'Connor. 

Pro. O'Connor, before prssasting to speak with 
regard to the operation, said he must confess to being 
highly flattered by the kindness of their president. He 
must say he always took a very great pleasure in doing 
anything for the Association. With regard to the 
operation that day, he was highly honoured in being 
asked to perform it before the members, and he was 
very glad that those present appreciated it. He had 
not prepared an elaborate paper on the “roaring” opera- 
tion, because it was a subject that had been pretty well 
thrashed out already, and papers had appeared in the 
veterinary journals describing how it was done and the 
objects of it, but he had some notes on the operation 
that he had recently read at the request of the R.V.C.I. 
Students’ Debating Society, and if the members pre- 
sent this evening would like to hear them it would give 
him great pleasure to read them, and they might prove 
interesting to any members who were not familiar with 
the technique of the operation. 


OPERATION FOR THE RELIEF OF ROARING 
IN HORSES. 
Prof. J, J. O'Connor, Royal Vet. Coll., Dublin. 


The cause of typical roaring is paralysis of all the 
intrinsic muscles of the left side, or exceptionally of 
both sides of the larynx, with the exception of the crico- 
thyroid muscle. The result is that during respiration 
the rima glottidis is only imperfectly opened, the 
paralysed muscles failing to draw the arytenoid cartilage, 
and with it the vocal cord, away from the middle line 
and leaving the entrance to the ventricle open, so that 
the inspired air rushes into it, distending it and pushing 
the vocal cord and arytenoid still more into the lumen 
of the larynx, which they more or less obstruct, and 
where the passage of the air over them causes them to 
vibrate ond aie rise to the roaring noise. Hence any 
surgical interference which would prevent this falling in 
of these structures ought to have a good effect. 

The following operations have been performed for this 

urpose, with variable results, and were, I believe, first 
introduced by Giinther, in Germany, about the middle 
of the last century. 

(1) Excision of the affected arytenoid, which seems 
to have had good results in the minority of cases in 
which it was performed ; but on the whole its results 
did not justify its being generally practised. In many 
cases the horses roared worse, or showed more distress 
after the operation than before it, due to stenosis of the 
larynx from excessive granulation tissue forming in the 
wound in the cartilage. 

(2) Excision of the vocal cord in addition to that 
of the arytenoid ; with less satisfactory results ; the 
stenosis being aggravated by the healing of the wound 
caused by the removal of the vocal cord. 

(3) Suturing of the affected arytenoid to the thyroid 
cartilage—which was not successful. 

(4) | Removal of the mucous membrane of the 
ventricle of the affected side, so as to leave a raw wound 
which will heal by granulations, thus causing adhesion 
of the arytenoid and vocal cord to the thyroid cartilage, 
and obliterating the ventricle, and thereby preventing 
their falling into the lumen of the larynx to canse 





obstruction and noise. Information as to the success 
or otherwise of this operation on its introduction is not 
available. Anyway, its practice seems to have been 
abandoned, until it was revived quite recently in 
America by Professor Williams, of New York, and after- 
wards in England by Professor Hobday. I have learned 
personally from Prof. Williams and from his writings 
that the operation had marvellous results in some cases, 
very satisfactory results in most cases, and bad results 
in a small minority of cases, where failure was due 
rather to faulty procedure in the technique of the opera- 
tion than to the principles of the operation : the bad 
results in most cases being due to stenosis of the larynx 
from overlapping of the cut ends of the cricoid, or 
first tracheal ring, or both, or from excessive granula- 
tions forming by the healing of the wounds caused by 
cutting these structures. But we know now it is quite 
unnecessary to sever the cricoid or Ist tracheal ring. 
Prof. Hobday has performed this operation on upwards 
of 300 horses, and I think Iam safe in saying—as far 
as can be judged at present—with marked success in the 
majority of cases. A few other veterinary surgeons 
have also performed the operation, but their results are 
not published. 

I have performed it myself in several cases, but sufti- 
cient time has not yet elapsed to try the horses. Prof. 
Hobday has recently modified the operation by stripping 
the ventricle of the normal side in addition to that of 
the affected side, and says he has got better results by 
so doing. It would appear that when the affected side 
had been operated upon and the normal side left intact 
the arytenoid and vocal cord of the latter seem to go too 
far into the lumen of the larynx in some cases, owing 
to their having no opponent on the other side ; and not 
to be withdrawn with sufficient rapidity to escape the 
incoming air, thus causing a noise. However, he had 
some cases in which the noise continued after operating 
on the affected side only, and disappeared when he 
afterwards operated on the healthy side. The explana- 
tion might be that both sides were affected, but that the 
right side was not sufficiently paralysed to prevent 
movement of the cartilage and cual Gali uiet respira- 
tion, so that when the larynx was opened it was seen 
moving, and was thought to be iat 

I have suggested another modification of the operation 
by removing a dise of cartilage, about jin. in diameter, 
from the thyroid cartilage at a level with the outer 
aspect of the vocal cord, and removing the lining of the 
ventricle through this opening ; the effect of which 
must be to draw the vocal cord further outwards into 
the opening, as the result of cicatricial contraction, and 
thus leave a wider lumen in the larynx than in the other 
method. 

It is this ventricle operation that I am about to 
describe, but before doing so I must mention that I 
have been told that a Dublin man, the late Mr. Farrell, 
M.R.C.V.S., frequently treated roarers by applying a hot 
iron to some part of the exterior of the nx, and 
succeeded in curing a number of cases. Perhaps the 
firing caused deep seated inflammation and consequent 
obliteration of the ventricle, but I believe an ugly 
blemish frequently resulted from this treatment. 

Before operating it should be ascertained, if possible, 
whether the case is one of true roaring or whistling, and 
not associated with heart or lung trouble, which prevent 
sufficient blood being sent to the larynx to enable it to 
carry out its functions, thus leading to fatigue of the 
laryngeal muscles, which then allow the vocal cord and 
arytenoid to encroach on the lumen of the larynx and 
cause roaring. In such cases the operation would be 
of little use ; although it would diminish the roaring it 
could not relieve the distress. See that the horse is in 


perfect health, and has been on short rations for a couple 
of days before the operation, and fasting for 12 hours at 
the time of operation. 


Get the hair clipped from the 
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throat from the body of the hyoid to about the 2nd ring 


of the 
other. 

Have the following requisites ready :— 

Chloroform and apparatus: warm water, soap, and 
nail brush: razor: ordinary scalpel: two or three 
artery forceps: two retractors: a long handled 
scissors (not essential): two long grasping forceps: a 
glove stretcher forceps oe essential if forceps are 
used): two long handled scalpels with keen edges: a 
dilator: swabbing forceps (not essential): an electric 
torch—very useful on dark days: solution of 
adrenalin and syringe: solution of cocaine : tincture of 
iodine: tray for instruments and lotion: weak anti- 
septic lotion made with boiled water, for immersion of 
mops for the larynx: antiseptic lotion to cleanse the 
hands if they get soiled during the course of the opera- 
tion: e.g. chinosol 1—1000: a clean towel or cloth to 
cover the wound while horse is down. 

Remove your collar ard tie, don an operating smock, 
or coat with sleeves rolled above the elbows, and 
thoroughly clean and disinfect your hands. 

Cast the horse with hobbles or ropes ina clean soft 
place, free from dust, and where there is plenty of light, 
a grass field being best. Administer chloroform. Shave 
the clipped’ area, the or central portion of it, and rub 
tincture of iodine into it. Inject the cocaine and 
adrenalin solution in 3 or 4 places into the muscles over 
the seat of operation. If the sun is shining, arrange the 
subject so that it will shine into the larynx. Put the 
animal in the dorsal position, witha clean sack of hay 
or straw on either side. If hobbles are used it is well to 
have a back strap to prevent too free movement of the 
fore legs, which might strike the operator in the back. 
Get head well extended on a straight line with neck and 
body, and have it held in this position by a man kneeling 
in front of the horse with the head between his knees, 
or Mr. McKenny’s ingenious apparatus for absolutely 
fixing the head in this position may be used. Kneel at 
the near side (in cast position) of the horse’s neck to 
operate on the left side or both sides. 

Incise the skin from a little in front of the body of 
the thyroid to about the Ist tracheal ring on the middle 
line. Separate the sterno-thyro-hyoid muscles by the 
handle of the bistouri, then introduce the two first 
fingers in between them, and by one vigorous movement 
separate them so as to expose completely the under 
or anterior, aspect of the thyroid cartilage, and have 
them kept apart by retractors held by assistants. There 
is no bleeding, as a rule. Should an artery spurt, 
secure it with an artery forceps. Puncture the crico 
thyroid ligament with the point of the knife immediately 
in front of the cricoid cartilage, push the index finger 
into the opening so as to recognise the two arytenoids 
and keep them apart whilst the ligament is being incised 
up to the thyroid body. Insert the dilator to dilate 
the opening thus made, taking care not to use it too 
forcibly and fracture the thyroid cartilage or lacerate 
the mucous membrane. There is now a good view of 
the interior of the larynx, and the paralysed side can 
be easily recognised by its being stationary, or moving 
very little, whilst the other side moves freely if not 
affected. Recognise the ventricle. Insert the grasping 
forceps and seize a fold of mucous membrane between 
arytenoid and epiglottis, incise it posteriorly so as to 
make room for the finger to be inserted behind it. 
Pass the finger beneath the membrane and separate 
it throughout from the wall of the ventricle, grasp it 
about its middle or nearer to the thyroid with the 
forceps, and apply traction on it so as to expose its 
fixed border, and cut the latter carefullv, taking care 
not to snip the vocal cord, or the cartilage at the 
posterior angle of the epiglottis. If removed without 
tearing, the piece of mucous membrane should from a 


trachea, and from one angle of the jaw to the 





little rectangular sac, which should cover the finger tip 
to near the second knuckle. Mop up any blood that 
has collected in the larynx, and operate on the other 
side in the same way. If the vocal cord or arytenoid 
are cut the resulting scar or granulation tissue may 
be excessive, causing stenosis of the larynx and nullify- 
ing the effect of the operation, or making it worse than 
useless. 

An alternative method of operating is that suggested 
by myself ; it is as follows : Proceed as before until the 
thyroid cartilage is reached. Retract well the separated 
muscles. With the handle of the bistouri, push portion 
of the crico-thyroid muscle aside exposing the cartilage 
at the angle between its anterior and inferior edges, tak- 
ing the neck as vertical. Remove by means of a tre- 
phine from this angle a dise of cartilage about j?in. in 
diameter, thus exposing the thyro-arytenoid muscle and 
the mucous membrane of the ventricle bulging between 
the two bellies of the muscle immediately to the outside 
of the vocal cord. Separate the membrane from the wall of 
the ventricle by means of the handle of the bistouri, and 
by pushing it towards the interior of the larynx by 
means of the finger, thus completely stripping the 
ventricle without opening into the larynx. The mem- 
brane can now be readily withdrawn as a pouch through 
the trephine opening, and removed by cutting it round 
its fixed border with a knife or scissors It ean be 
very nicely removed from the vocal cord up to its ex- 
treme upper edge, without any injury to this structure. 

Having finished the stripping of the ventricles, 
mop any blood that remains in the larynx, leave the 
wound open, and let the horse up. <A sterile towel may be 
applied over the wound until the horse rises. Put him 
in clean well ventilated box, bedded with good clean 
straw, or tie him up in a good stall without bedding. 
Give laxative diet, and have the hay placed low to favour 
discharge from the wound. It is well to keep the horse 
under observation for 24 hours, lest vedema of the 
larynx cause dyspnoea, and necessitate the insertion of a 
tracheotomy tube, bnt I have not seen this occur, al- 
though I have heard of a horse in New York dying from 
asphyxia during the night after the operation. It is 
much more likely to supervenes when both ventricles 
are operated upon. Dress the external wound a couple 
of times daily with an antiseptic lotion. After two or 
three days there is a very offensive odour from the 
wound, and there may be a discharge from the nose, 
but these need not cause alarm. The discharge and 
smell gradually disappear, and the wound is healed in 
three or four weeks. The horse may get walking exercise 
after a week, but it is considered inadvisable to gallop 
him until two months have elapsed. 

Improvement may be noticed at this time, or not 
until six months after the operatiou ; or the horsa may 
be improved for a while, and make a noise again, and 
then after another while became quite sound. 


Advantages claimed for this method. 


3. The ventricle is more directly reached. 

2. There 1s no dilator required which may lacerate 
the mucous membrane of the larynx. 

3. The operator is not hampered for want of room 


or light, and there is no danger of injuring the lining of 
the larynx by the slipping of instruments. 

4, The thyro-arytenoid muscle coming into view, 
it can at once be seen whether the case is one of true 
roaring or not, the muscle being atrophied in the former 
case. 

5. The healing of the trephine wound must have 
the 2ffect of drawing the vocal cord, and with it the 
arytenoid cartilage, well outwards, and the older the 
the cicatrix becomes the greater will be this outward 
contraction. Whereas, in the operation through the 


crico-thyroid opening, the older the cieatrix becomes the 
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greater must be the drawing together of the two win 
of the thyroid, causing narrowing or stenosis of the 
lumen of the larynx. 

6. There being two patent opening towards the 
outer aspect of the ventricles there is little danger of 
the latter becoming filled with inflammatory exudate or 
serum to cause cedema of the larynx and dyspneea. 
Should dyspnoea supervene it would be easy to push the 
muscles apart and give a more free vent to discharge. 
The opening in the crico-thyroid ligament is less 
patent. 

Objections to this method. 


l. Excessive granulations may form round the 
edges of the trephine opening, but there is no reason 
why they should occur here any more than after trephin- 
ing a sinus or performing temporary tracheotomy, and | 
possess a larynx taken from a horse seven weeks after 
operation by the trephine method which does not show 
the faintest trace of granulations here. In this larynx 
only a portion of the mucous membrane (not half) was 
removed from one ventricle through the trephine open- 
ing, while the whole of the lining was removed from the 
other ventricle by the crico-thyroid opening, yet the 
vocal cord in the former case was, according to most 

ople who saw the larynx, more drawn out than in the 
atter cases. 

2. The drainage is not so dependent, but in my 
opinion drainage is well provided for by two good open- 
ings, and in the case in which I operated on both sides 
by this new method there was not a sign of dyspniwa 
after the operation. 

I am certain the operation is worth a trial. 

Discussion, 

Mr. W. H. Witkinson asked was it the mucous 
membrane that granulated, or the cartilage ? 

Prof. O'Connor: The cartilage. 

Mr. Wi1Lkinson : My experience has been that it is 
mucous membrane. 

Prof. O'Connor said if the membrane were removed 
oo injuring the cartilage there would be no granu- 
ation. 

Mr. McKenyy said he had the privilege and good 
fortune of studying under Prof. John Gamgee, who was 
a very fine operator, the Professor removed the 
arytenoid cartilages as a cure for whistling, but in so 
doing he cut through the cricoid cartilage and the two 
first rings of trachea ; as a result, in the healing process 
the cut ends of the rings frequently overlapped, which 
lessened the lumen of the trachea at the point operated 
on, and thus rendered the horse less useful than it was 
before the operation. 

He (Mr. McKenny) had conceived the idea that if the 
defect in the mode of operation could be avoided, the 
removal of the arytenoid cartilage would be a successful 
operation for the cure;of whistling, as it was then held 
that the cause of whistling was due to the abnormal 
condition of the arytenoids, he therefore removed the 
cartilages through an orifice made by cutting through 
the thyroid ligament and cricoid cartilage. 

The first horse he operated on in this manner was a 
very good and well-known hunter, the property of a 
popular sporting gentlemen, the horse was a palpable 
whistler, the noise he made could be heard a long dis- 
tance off, however, it did not preve:.t him from finishing 
a long and fast hunt, apparently as fresh and well as if 
he were not a whistler. The operation on this horse 
was a perfect success, inasmuch as the whistling noise 
was completely removed, and he continued to remain a 
brilliant hunter with great staying power, and had 
carried a heavy man. 

The success of the operation soon became well-known, 
and as a result, within a very short time Mr. McKenny 
was called on to operate on 25 or 30 horses, and_natur- 
ally thought that his fortune was made, indeed he only 





required to collect the fees of the enormous number of 
horses he would be called upon to operate on, but to his 
chagrin, although the whistling and roaring noise was 
removed, not one of these horses could say a bit better 
than they could previous to the operation, and they 
were all non-stayers. Needless to say, the result was 
that the operation was considered useless by owners of 
horses, and consequently discarded, and the operator 
looked upon as an ambitious experimenter. However, 
this did not prevent him from further considering the 
subject, and he formed the opinion that the laryngeal 
defect which causes whistling and roaring is not the 
cause of incapacitating a horse from performing feats of 
endurance, this is exemplified by the fact that some of 
the best known racehorses are well-known whistlers— 
winners of big races—“ Derby,” “ Cesarewich,” “Grand 
National,” ete., also some of the very best hunters—well 
known great stayers were, and are whistlers. Thus if 
we have an operation that removes the cause of whistling 
and roaring, if the horse to be operated on merely 
makes the noise, and is a horse of good stamina, the 
operation would be a success, but if the horse cannot 
stay, then the utility of the operation is contra-indicated, 
and would be deceptive. Therefore the operation should 
not be indiscriminately performed as was done in the 
cases alluded to. It was a bitter experience to the opera- 
tor, who since then has only operated on chosen cases, 
which have been successful. 

The cases selected were those of horses that the 
whistling did not prevent from performing well the 
duties they were required for. These are the minority, 
and when their lungs are carefully examined will be 
found sound, whereas the lungs of a large majority of 
whistlers reveal abnormal sounds, most frequently of an 
asthmatic character, which accounts for the manner in 
which they become distressed on comparativelv little 
exertion. Yet the post-mortem examination of the lungs 
reveals but slight deviation from the normal. 

Mr. McKenny considered the particular operation 
under discussion (removal of the mucous membrane of 
the ventricles) has fewer objections than any other 
laryngeal operation for the cure of whistling that has 
been brought under the notice of the profession. When 
the mucous membrane is removed from the ventricles, 
granulating wounds are formed which unite together the 
walls of cavity, thus the defective and obstructing 
arytenoid and vocal cords assume a more normal position, 
permitting the air to pass in and out more freely, and the 
cause of the abnormal sounds is removed. 

Professor O*Connor’s mode of removing the mucous 
membrane from ventricles is decidedly an original idea, 
and has a good deal to recommend it, but Mr. McKenny 
is afraid the trephining of each side of the thyroid 
cartilage may so weaken it that it would collapse into 
some deformed shape that would be objectionable. 
However, he was present when the professor performed 
the operation on a horse, and he examined its larynx 
three months subsequent to the operation, and apparently 
it was a great success, 

Mr. MAGEE remarked he would have liked to have 
seen Prof. O'Connor perform his own operation. He 
imagined he was the first veterinary surgeon who did 
this operation in the modern way. He commenced in 
May last, and since then he had done upwards of 30 
horses, in many of which he had good opportunity of 
seeing the results. He operated on six or seven before 
he saw Prof. Hobday perform the operation in Strokes- 
town, and he must say he gained great knowledge from 
seeing him operate. Up to that time he only stripped 
one ventricle, and, he thought, in some cases not as full 
as he should. He got then the idea of stripping bot 
ventricles. He considered Prof. Hobday deserv 4 
credit for having invented the method of stripping both 
ventricles, as it was likely to be more of a success than 
stripping only one. Many of the horses he (Mr. Magee) 
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had operated on were hunters, some hunting with the 
Ward, others with the Meath, and in every case the 
owners were pleased with the result. He did not say 
they were sound in all cases. They were not. Those in 
which he only stripped the one ventricle were not. One 
horse of his own was practically sound, and would be- 
come perfectly sound. Another was perfectly sound, 
although he only stripped one ventricle. One roarer 
was greatly improved, and another was very little im- 
proved. Tn another bad case he stripped only one 
ventricle, and that not completely, but to his surprise it 
It was almost sound. hese results seemed very 
gratifying but he was not fovlish enough to conclude 
until, perhaps next year, or the year after, that 
the operation was a success, because he did not 
think it was fair after three or six mohths to think 
that, although the horse was then sound, it was 
going to remain so. With regard to the method of 
operation, the great objection he had was the matter of 
ay. afterwards. He did not think they would get 
as good drainage by these trephine opening. He honestly 
thought, however, it was not of very great importance. 

Mr. Howarp said he had had some horses operated 
on, and perhaps they would like to hear the results. 
Some time ago Prof. Woodruff operated upon some at his 
place in the style that Prof. O'Connor performed it that 
day. He did two horses that were very bad roarers, 
that would be very valuable animals if they were all 
right. One of them Mr. Howard rode himself last 
week and he believed thit almost any veterinary surgeon 
would pass him as sonnd. The other was not entirely 
so well. There was no noise, but he seemed a bit dis- 
tressed now and then. However, he was improving 
every day. In one case operated on by Prof. Woodruff 
this unfortunate dyspneea did appear three or four 
hours after the operation, and the horse continued for 
fully twenty-four hours after to be very much distressed 
in his breathing. Several times he thought of putting 
a tube in, but a did not believe it oat be necessary. 
The more he thought of it the more he believed it 
would not be necessary, because there was already an 
opening and it was easy for a man, even with his 
fingers, to temporarily open that now and again. After 
twenty-four hours the distress disappeared, and that 
horse gave no further trouble. As regards the ones he 
performed on, he remarked that the animals were 
not let loose; they were kept on the pillars until 
the wounds were healed, about three weeks. They 
ought not to have much fear in recommending 
their clients to have horses operated on. He would 
not dream of having a horse that made only a 
slight noise or whistle operated on, but  roarers 
were well worth it. With regard to the remark that 
they could not tell it was an absolute success until a 
year or more had passed, the worst that could happen 
was that an animal would become a roarer again. If 
so, why not have recourse to the old relief—the trache- 
otomy—tube. He was delighted to have the opportunity 
of seeing Prof. O‘Connon operate, and his method was 
all that could be desired ; he hoped some day to see 
him perform it in his own fashion, and he would be 
very proud if it was an Irishman who should be the man 
to suggest an improvement on the present method. He 
would like to take the opportunity of proposing a vote 
of thanks to Prof. O‘Connor for taking the great trouble 
he did to give them that demonstration. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Norris seconded. The operation was only of 
scientific interest to him, but he had not previously had 
an opportunity of seeing it, and he was much struck by 
Prof. O’Connor’s surgical methods. (Hear, hear.) 

The Secretaky said he would like to propose a vote 
of thanks to Mr. McKenny for placing his yard at the 
disposal of the Association, and also for all the conveni- 
ences he placed at the disposal of Prof. O'Connor. Mr. 
McKenny was always an enthusiast where anything 





appertaining to veterinary science was concerned, and 
he had certainly worked strenuousiy for that afternoon’s 
operation. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Reavy seconded. 

The CHarRMAN said Mr. McKenny’s name was a 
household word, and anything he cod do to help any 
individual member he was always willing to do. Mr. 
Holland paid a tribute to Mr. McKenny’s unselfishness 
with regard to his many inventions. 

Both resolutions were unanimously carried. 

Prof. O'CONNOR said there was little for him to say by 
way of reply to criticism on his notes, but he was very 
glad that Me bringing forward this subject led to such a 
very interesting and instructive discussion, opened by 
Mr. McKenny’s interesting account of his operations of 
arytenoidectomy. The details given by Mr. Magee of 
his successful operations were very interesting, and he 
listened to them with great pleasure. With regard to 
soundness, there should be no question about a horse 
which was operated upon for roaring being technically 
unsound, although he might be practically sound and his 
valued much enhanced as the result of the operation. 
He was very grateful to Mr. McKenny for having on 
more than one occasion given him the opportunity of 
performing a new operation. 

Prof. O'Connor wished to thank the members present 
very sincerely for the kind way in which they received 
his vote of thanks. 

Mr. McKenny having suitable replied to the vote, 
the meeting unanimously adopted a cordial vote of 
— to the Chairman, and the proceedings termin- 
ated. 
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SOME SEPTIC CONDITIONS SUBSEQUENT 
TO PARTURITION. 
By Rospert MILLER, M.R.C.V.8., Strathaven. 
| Read at the meeting at Glasgow, on Oct. 21st, 1910] 


In presenting this subject to your notice for discussion, 
I do so in the hope of elucidating something useful in 
oe way of combating this most frequent and dangerous 
malady. 

The septic conditions subsequent to parturition in the 
cow may assume various forms petit! to the extent 
and nature of the infection or absorption of the putres- 
cent products; and all are associated with some 
abnormal condition, either abortion, retention of the 
placental membranes ; with the presence in them or in 
the womb itself of putrefactive bacteria. The mani- 
festations range from septic metritis—simple intoxica- 
tion—to septicaemia with its troublesome complications ; 
but of these I think the most rapidly fatal is septic 
metritis. Occurring within the first few days after 
parturition, when the animal economy is less able to 
withstand the ravages of disease, its effects are more 
dangerous, and are attended with severe results ; while 
if recovery does take place, the utility of the cow for 
milk producing purposes is greatly affected during that 
season. It is very common at certain periods of the 
year, is attended with considerable loss to the farmer, 
causes a good deal of anxiety to and tests the skill of 
the country practitioner. Septic metritis or metro- 

ritonitis is a diffuse inflammation of the uterus 
involving its mucous, muscular or peritoneal coats and 
leading to peritonitis or true septicemia. The exciting 
cause of the disease is the presence of micro-organisms 
in the uterus, and according to the nature of the infection 
these may consist of varieties of strepto-cocci, micro- 
cocci, bacteria fermo or bacillus coli, The organisms 
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may easily gain an entrance into the system through the 
bleeding cotyledons, or through lesions of the uterus, 
und their “toxins” may be absorbed from the uterine 
mucous membrane. 

The predisposing causes may be traumatic lesions 
resulting from difficult parturition or abortion, retention 
of the placental membranes and subsequent putrefaction 
of same, infection from outside sources, over fatigue, 
etc. 

I find in my experience that cattle which have been 
exposed for sale at auction marts at or near the calving 
are very susceptible to this disease, probably owing to 
the distances they are travelled both before and after 
the sale, when they are subjected possibly to rough 
handling and exposure when they are least able to with- 
stand it. 

This disease may affect any of the animals, and is most 
rapidly fatal in ewes, though I think it is not, now-a- 
days, at any rate, of so frequent occurrence, owing to 
the better antiseptic precautions adopted during the 
lambing season. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The first symptoms are observed for a few hours to 2 
or 3 days after parturition ; but usually when the 
veterinary surgeon is called in the disease is well 
advanced. The animal has a disinclination for food, 
with cessation of milk supply ; becomes restless, eyes 
injected, and anxious, painful expression of face, 

dling up and down in evident pain, rising and 
ying down, svon beginning to stagger about, until unable 
to rise, frequent and fcetid diarrhcea, aan 105° or so, 
pulse 80 to 100, feeble and thready, though the heart’s 
action may be strong. 

On examination of the genital organs the vulva is seen 
to be swollen, the vaginal mucous membrane is of a 
deep red or livid colour, sometimes streaked, or show- 
ing ecchymosed patches, and in some cases probably 
torn and angry ooking, If the placental membranes 
have been retained, they are bend thin, thready, and 
easily torn, with a most offensive fcetid smell, while a 
quantity of dark red or chocolate coloured fluid is seen 

ischarging frém the vagina. On manual exploration 
we may find the os uteri contracted after the first day 
or so, but if it is dilated the uterus is usually found to 
contain a large quantity of a dark red fluid which 
emits a most offensive odour, while the mucous mem- 
brane and cotyledons are very much thickened and 
easily torn. 

The symptoms usually develop at a very rapid rate, so 
much so that death may take place in a short space 
of time, consequent on the absorption of toxins by the 
blood producing a condition of exhaustion and intoxi- 
cation. I find that the most rapidly fatal cases are those 
which occur after a seemingly normal parturition, as 
they usually develop within a few hours and assume an 
exceedingly grave form, so that unless treatment is early 
adopted death is the inevitable result. When the onset 
of the disease is delayed for a day or two the chance of 
recovery is greater, depending on the previous condition 


‘of the animal, though the treatment may be more difti- 


cult to carry out. In any case, however, the prognosis 
is always grave, as a good deal depends on the source 
and character of the infection. 


‘TREATMENT. 

‘Treatment, to be successful, must be energetic and 
early adopted. If the placental membranes are retained 
these must be removed as carefully and completely as 
possible, using antiseptic precautions, and al! putrescent 


products cleared out y antiseptic injections. 
If, on the other hand, the cleansing is away, or has not 


been retained, there will be present in the womb a lar, 
uantity of reddish coloured or sanious fluid, and this 

should be promptly taken away by means of a long 
rubber tube. 


en the os uteri is contracted there is 





some difficulty in introducing the tube, but by careful 
manipulation this can usually be effected, then there is 
an immediate flow of fluid, and with a little care and 
patience this can be very well evacuated. After evacua- 
tion I use for the uterine injection a 25% solution of 
hydrogen peroxide. I have used this extensively for a 
considerable time, and I must say it gives excellent 
results. In a short time there isa rapid fall in tempera- 
ture, steady pulse, and a decrease in the amount of fluid 
in the uterus. 

To combat the excessive diarrhwa and relieve pain, 
opiates may be given, and euemata of physiological salt 
solution ; while to counteract the supervening exhaus- 
tion stimulants, as Spt. ammon. arom., etc., should be 
given frequently until the more acute symptoms have 
abated. Until the acute symptoms have passed daily 
injections should be carried out, while internal antie 
septics alternated with stomachies should be 
administered, and for this purpose | find formalin given 
in dram doses, well diluted, to be of great advantage. 

Being of such an infectious nature, it is better to have 
the patient isolated, and the stall thoroughly and effee- 
tively disinfected, because if these precautions are not 
taken it is almost a certainty that other cases will 
follow. I have frequently seen its occurrence in a herd 
very troublesome, more especially in the calving season. 


RETENTION OF THE PLACENTAL MEMBRANES. 


In considering a subject of this nature the question of 
retention of the placental membranes looms high before 
us. This is of very frequent occurrence in cattle, no 
doubt on account of the polycotyledonal attachment of 
placenta to the uterus, as this does not favour ready 
separation ; and of all animals the cow seems least in- 
convenienced by the retention. 

Several causes may produce retention of the placenta. 
Though it takes place most frequently in cases of 
abortion and premature birth, occasionally it does 
happen when the full period of gestation has been 
passed, while in some cases we have an abnormally firm 
adhesion between the placenta and the maternal 
cotyledons which is a sure cause of retention. In any 
case, however, I find that when the placenta is retained 
it is usually of an unhealthy nature and very dirty. 

Is it advisable then to aid the removal of the placenta 
by hand? I say it is certainly advisable, and in most 
instances warranted, as by doing so we are most 
assuredly assisting nature in her efforts to cope with a 
dangerous and abnormal condition of affairs. 

We know what disastrous results follow the retention 
of the membranes in the mare, yet it is a common 
practice to allow the cow to retain her cleansing for such 
a length of time that it becomes completely decomposed 
and drops of its own accord. By that time, in conse- 
quence of the impregnation of the blood and tissues with 
septic products, she has become a veritable wreck—a 
shadow of her former self. And while the membranes 
are retained they simply act as a hotbed for the genera- 
tion of putrefactive organisms and the propagation of 
septic disease. The after results of manual extraction 
depend mainly on the nature of placenta—whether it is 
of a healthy character or thin, fibrous, fragile, edematous, 
or in a state of decomposition consequent on the length 
of retention and the amount of bacteria present. In my 
experience one very seldom gets cases presenting exactly 
the same conditions, while no doubt a great amount of 
patience is a valuable attribute to the operator. When 
the adhesion of the placenta is firma plastic enuclea- 
tion is most difficult to perform, so that if the animal 
suffers no inconvenience and is feeding well, perhaps 
abstention from interference is the better part. 

Next to the propriety of removing the membranes 
by hand, the time to do so isa question to be considered. 

is, however, depends greatly on the nature of the 
wm wn cause of retention. and the amount of systemic 

isturbance present. No hard and fast rule can really 
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be Jaid down and individual experience must be the chief 


uide. 

. If the cow has passed her full period of gestation and 
retains the membranes, I have no hesitation in remov- 
ing them in the course of 12 to 24 hours. I find in the 
majority of cases enucleation can be completely effected, 
and the subsequent trouble is very slight, as they have 
not had time to decompose to any extent. On the other 
hand, if the cow had aborted, or calved prematurely, I 
prefer to leave her to the second or third day, as_ by 
that time the membranes can be more easily and effec- 
tively removed, while any later than that the contraction 
of the os uteri precludes the admission of the hand. If 
only the umbilical cord protrudes from the vagina, as 
is frequently the case in abortion, interference should 
be delayed, provided the os is not contracted and the 
condition of the animal warrants delay, but when the 
animal shows signs of uneasiness, stops feeding, and has 
an increased temperature, the sooner manual extraction 
is adopted the better. 

The method of removal is the same in all cases, taking 
those cotyledons nearest to the os, gradually working 
along the uterus till the cornua are reached, where some 
difficulty is generally experienced in getting at those 
cotyledons furthest away so that both care and patience 
has to be exercised in enucleating these, especially in 
those cases where the placenta is fragile or firmly ad- 
herent. After their removal the uterus dou be 
thoroughly emptied of all accumulated fluid, either by 
draining it off or absorbing it with an antiseptic sponge 
or cotton wool, then completely flooded with a reliable 
non-irritant antiseptic, for which purpose I use Clyptas. 
The necessity'of doing so is evident, and if it is effec- 
tively carried out more successful results are obtained. 
When there has been a great amount of putrefaction 
of the membranes and there is a fetid discharge from 
the vagina, daily irrigation with antiseptics should be 
adopted as alae the internal administration of anti- 
septics and tonics. 

As removal of the placenta is associated with great 
danger to the operator, the hands and arms should be 
thoroughly cleansed with antiseptics both before and 
after the operation. 

A condition of (septic) auto-intoxication is of frequent 
occurrence in cattle, usually in five to ten days after 
calving. The cause essentially is the impregnation of 
the animal economy with the toxic products absorbed 
from the uterine mucous membrane; the result is 
general disorder and suspension of the natural func- 
tions. For a day or so the animal does not feed so well, 
milk supply decreases, bowels gradually become consti- 
pated, gets quick and oy ern mh pe till the nervous 
symptoms appear, when the animal somewhat suddenly 
becomes excited, head elevated, eyes rolling, squinting, 
and staring ; it staggers about until it falls and is un- 
able to rise. Then if allowed to be on the side the 
symptoms usually increase in severity, on account of the 
yer ny of the rumen, and if not promptly relieved 

eath takes place in a very few hours. 

Treatment.—The administration of smart purgatives, 
as Sodium sulphate or Mag. sulphate, is indicated ; these 
still form the best intestinal antiseptics, and speedily 
clear the alimentary canal of toxic products and deleter1- 
ous material resulting from the temporary suspension of 
the digestive function. On the other hand, if the 
nervous symptoms are of a violent character I give a full 
dose of Chloral in 2 or 3lb treacle, followed by half doses 
every four hours, and allow a plentiful supply of chilled 
water to drink till purgation takes place; after which 
the animals usually regain their feet quite steady. They 
should not be allowed to e of any food for several 


hours at least, or until they have resumed rnmination, 
and then only in small quantities for several days, dur- 
ing which time tonics should be given. When the intoxi- 
cation is subsequent to the removal of the placenta there 





is usually a great amount of fluid in the uterus ; this 
must be removed, and intra-uterine injections of Hydro- 
gen peroxide used daily. 


SEPTICEMIA. 


Asa result of retention of the placenta or septic 
metritis a condition of true septicemia cften ensues 
with various complications, and this proves a most 
troublesome condition owing to its insidious character. 
It reduced the animal to a mere shadow as well as trying 
the patience of the owner. 

It is brought about by the contamination of the 
blood with micro-organisms—these infective agents 
penetrating the veins of the uterine mucous membrane 
passing from the lumen into the wall of the vein causing 
inflammation of the endothelium with the deposit of a 
clot, thus setting up complete thrombosis which pro- 
gresses far beyond the point of infection until it gains 
the larger vessels. Any lesions which may exist in the 
uterus or vagina provide a suitable portal to the circu- 
lation, so that very quickly the disease is established 
and a general disturbance takes place. Then the animal 
becomes feverish, has no inclination for food, with a 
reduction in milk supply, loses flesh rapidly, shows signs 
of stiffness of the legs, owing to arthritic affections, with 
consequent difficulty in rising and lying down, till latterly 
it becomes completely recumbent. At first the bowels 
may be constipated, but this usually gives way to diar- 
rhoea, the feces being dark in colour and fcetid, tem- 
perature and pulse varying according to the amount of 
infection, while the discharge from the vagina is 
abundant with a most offensive smell. The disease is 
usually prolonged according to the varieties of compli- 
cations which may set in, and the animal may succumb 
to exhaustion from decubitus and intoxication. 

As a complication a variety of arthritis sometimes 
appears in the course of two to three weeks after the 
primary affection, and the commonest points of attack 
are the hocks, knees, and fore fetlocks. The toxins 
secreted by the infecting organism and absorbed by the 
uterine mucous membrane seem to have some selective 
affinity for the articular or synovial serous membrane, 
causing an exudative arthritis. While on the other 
hand true microbic infection of a purulent nature may 
take place and give rise to the formation of abscesses, 
thus producing suppurative arthritis. The first symp- 
tom noticed is difficulty of rising, lameness of a leg 
with total inability to bear weight on it, then one of the 
joints is seen to be enlarged and painful to the touch. 

he subsequent symptoms depend on whether it is exuda- 
tion or suppuration, according to the nature of the in- 
fection. Recovery may take place if early treatment is 
adopted in the exudation form, but in the others it is 
usually prolonged and attended with other complica- 
tions arising from decubitus, ete. 

Treatment. The local treatment adopted must be in 
accordance with the nature of the attack. Blisters 
relieve the pain to a certain extent, while hot applications 
soothe and mature the abscess formation. When ripe 
the abscess must be freely opened and antiseptic irriga- 
tion with hydrogen peroxide sol. or iodine solution 
applied. 

Suppurative mammitis is likewise a common occur- 
rence as a complication of septic infection, the method 
of attack being through the blood or lymphatics, bring- 
ing about an interstitial mammitis Sdiewed by the 
formation of abscesses. There is considerable systemic 
disturbance with high fever at the onset of the disease 
while the affected quarter of the udder becomes enlarged 
and very painful. In regard to local treatment a blister 
of hydrarg biniodide relieves the tensity of the inflamma- 
tion, hastens the suppuration, and as soon as the 
abscesses mature they should be opened and antiseptic 
injections used. This is a most troublesome condition, 
of long duration, varying according to the amount of 
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uengian, and terminates in complete loss of the 
affected quarter of the gland. 

Septic pneumonia. Asa further sequel we may have 
septic pneumonia supervening; when this makes its 
appearance it is accompanied by high fever, temp. 104° 
or so, loss of appetite, great acceleration of respirations 
and blowing, with a frequent feeble pulse, difficult and 
painful cough, easily brought on, and when it terminates 
In suppuration or gangrene the breath has a most offen- 
sive and foetid odour, and there is a purulent nasal dis- 
charge. If there is abscess formation in the depth of 
the lung the case may continue for many weeks in the 
same way, leading to exhaustion, but the nature and 
extent of the infection determines the extent, duration 
and termination of the disease. The outlook, however, 
is always grave, and when abscesses form, or gangrene 
sets in, it becomes rapidly fatal. 

Durmg the treatment of septicemia and its various 
no ageney we must never forget the origin of the 
trouble, and that administration of internal antiseptics 
is called for. For this purpose I find that formalin in 
Zi. doses well diluted gives splendid results ; it should 
be given daily, alternated with stomachics, tonics and 
stimulants if exhaustion appears. The local conditions 
of the vagina and uterus should be carefully attended 
to, with antiseptic injections daily and intra uterine 
injections if necessary. Purgatives and deuretics must 
be administered according to the conditions of the 
bowels, as these provide the most speedy and natural 
means of expulsion of the deleterious products from the 
system, while the strength of the animal should be sup- 
po with good food given in small quantities and at 
requent intervals—for nursing plays a most important 
part in combating this disease. 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES VETERINARY 
SOCIETY. 
The meeting, held in London on Wednesday, Dec. 7th, 
roved to be the largest and one of the most. successful 
in the annals of this Society. Some seventy members 
and visitors signed the attendance book. 

A special interest was imparted to the proceedings by 
the kindness of Professor F. Hobday, who arranged to 
give a demonstration of “The New Ventricle Stripping 
Operation for Roaring” on three subjects that had been 
sent up to London for the purpose, and at the business 
meeting, which followed, Professor Hobday supple- 
mented his surgical demonstration by numerous notes 
on the results of several of these cases that have already 
passed through his hands. 

The surgical demonstration took place at Messrs. 
Ward & Sons’ Riding School in the Brompton Road, 
but the business meeting of the Society which followed 
was held at the Holborn Restaurant. 

The President, Mr. Walter Burt, jun., F.R.C.V.S., of 
Brighton, was in the chair, and the others who signed 
the attendance book included Messrs. A. H. Archer 
(Southsea), E. Whitley Baker (Wimborne), G. W. Blox- 
some, G. H. Livesey and W. K. Stuart (Hove), A. L. 
Butters, Professor F. Hobday, C. Sheather, R. F. Wall 
and Professor G. H. Wooldridge (London), W. Caudwell 
(Chertsey), W. A. Dellagana and H. Edie (Southampton), 
H. V. Dier, J. B. Dier, F. Marks (E. Grinstead), FE. R. 
Harding (Salisbury), C. W. Howard (Dorking), H. H. 
Jeffries (Guildford), H. Leeney (Hayling), J.H. Lockwood 
(Brighton), C. Pack (Lymington), D. Pugh (Sevenoaks), 
H. Redford and J. B. Tutt (Winchester), R. Roberts 
(Tunbridge Wells), F. G. Samson (Mitcham), H. Smith 
and J. Alexander Todd (Worthing), D. Wyllie (Staines). 

Visitors: Messrs. F. Airey, C. Armstrong, W. Free- 
man Barrett, A. E. Bayley, W. T. D. Broad, W. R. Davis, 
R. Eaglesham, C. J. Fleetwood, Henry Dyer, J. B. Hare, 
A, P. Hammond, W. D. Halfhead, T. Hobday. sen., John 





F. Healy, T. M. C. Hunt, T. G. Heatley, David Imrie, 
J. H. Jerrom, T. H. S. King, R. W. Knowles, S. R. L. 
Learmouth, A. M‘Cunn, J. F. Oliver. Wm. Pauer, 
William Reekie, T. Russell, Wm. Sewell, Win. Sewell, 


jun., a Sutton, F. H. Sanderson, C. H. Sheather, J. 


M. Smith, C. W. Townsend, K. J. Urquhart, J. Willett 
and G. Yates. 

On the proposition of Mr. Roberts, seconded by Mr. 
Pack, the minutes of the last meeting, as published in 
The Veterinary Record, were taken as read and con- 
firmed. 

The Hon. Sec. announced letters or telegrams of 
apology at inability to be present from Messrs. J. T. 
Angwin, T. Bolton, C. J. Callow, W. Coveney, W. A. 
Collins, J. T. Firr, W. F. Maynard, D. Hamilton, J. B. 
Martin, R. Porch, Charles Roberts, A. E. Roberts, Geo. 
Parr, P. J. Simpson, C. H. Spurgeon, W. Shipley, R. A. 
Thrale, A. Whicher, W. D. Wallis, A. C. Wild and 
E. C. Winter. 

Mr. Topp read a letter from Mr. Perkins, of Hastings, 
resigning his membership, owing to his inability to 
attend any of the meetings. 

The PResIpENT remarked that he had listened to this 
last letter with some regret, because they never liked to 
hear of the resignation of any of their members, and 
they usually endeavoured to persuade anyone who was 
contemplating taking this course to re-consider their 
decision. In the circumstances, he thought, the best 
thing they could do was to get Mr. Todd to write one of 
his persuasive letters to see if they could get Mr. Perkins 
to re-consider his decision, (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Roperts proposed. He knew Mr. Perkins was 
a busy man, but the argument as to his not being 
able to attend many of the meetings might apply with 
equal force to most of their members. 

Mr. ARCHER seconded, and the proposition was at 
once agreed to. 

A circular communication, inviting the Society to 
appoint delegates to next year’s Sanitary Institute 
Congress, at Belfast, was read, but the consideration of 
this matter was deferred to the next meeting. 

The election of Mr. A. L. Butrers, of London, pro- 
posed by Mr. F.G. Samson, was unanimously confirmed. 

Mr. H. Smith proposed Mr. J. T. Frrr, of Horsham, 
for election at the next meeting; the nomination was 
seconded by Mr. Todd. 

On the proposition of Mr. Bloxsome, seconded by 
Mr. Smith, the next meeting, which will be the annual 
one, was fixed for Thursday, the 30th March, in London. 


Report OF DELEGATE TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 
Royat Sanitary INSTITUTE, AT BRIGHTON, SEPT. 
5TH— 10TH, 1910. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—You will remember 
that Professor Wooldridge and I were appointed dele- 
gates from this Society to attend the Congress. It isa 
matter of regret that Professor Wooldridge was, at the 
last moment, prevented from attending, and the Report 
must of necessity suffer accordingly. 

In the first place, let me state how admirable were all 
the arrangements made by the Institute and by the 
Brighton Committee, with Dr. Duncan Forbes, M.O.H., 
as the Local Hon. Secretary, and how courteously were 
the various delegates received and entertained. 

_The Congress was divided into two big sections, 
viz. :- 
1. Sanitary Science and Preventive Medicine. 
2. Engineering and Architecture. 

Fourteen papers were submitted in each of these 
sections. 

There were held besides six Conferences, viz. :— 

Engineers and Surveyors, Municipal Representatives, 
Women on Hygeine, Medical Officers of Health, Veteri- 
nary Inspectors, and Port Sanitary authorities, 
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In these Conferences some 27 papers were submitted, 
and discussed, on all sorts of subjects in their respective 
branches. With a grand total of 41 papers some idea 
may be gained of the amount of matter provided for 
discussion. A simple index of the subjects would make 
along catalogue and the papers printed a fairly large 
volume. My short report must, therefore, be confined 
to the conference in which we, as Veterinarians, are 
most interested, viz., that of “The Veterinary In- 
spectors.” 

In passing, however, I should like to allude briefly to 
the admirable Inaugural Address delivered to the Con- 

ress at its opening by the President, Sir John A. 
ockburn, K.C.M.G., M.D., a man of great medical 
experience, and wide knowledge of the Colonies. A 
vigorous speaker, with a breezy manner, his address, 
couched as it was in the simplest words, proved an 
intellectual treat. It was a human mixture of common 
sense, humour and imagination. 

“Why not,” said he, among other things, “fresh-air 
carriages on our railways as well as smoking carriages ? 
Why should we run risks in hairdressing establishments 
where the tools, sponges, towels and , bes are alike 
infected and infective? It should be an offence for a 
grocer to blow open a bag in which eatables are to be 
placed, or to moisten his fingers in separating the papers 
for that purpose. He referred also to the filthy habit 
of people spitting on the footpaths, and to the general 
condition of footpaths everywhere owing to the perfor- 
mances in other respects by “the pampered bodes of 
luxury,” ete., ete. 

Before touching on the Conference of Veterinary 
Inspectors, mention should be made of a thoughtful 

per read in the Sanitary Inspector’s Conference by 
Mr. William Jackling, Chief Sanitary Inspector at 
Maidstone, in which he strongly advocated the com- 
pulsory examination of all cows by Veterinary Surgeons. 
Also one in the Conference of Medical Officers of Health, 
by Dr. Hugh Stott, M.O.H., E. Sussex, on “ The Action 
of the M.O.H. in dealing with milk supplies affected 
by outbreaks of sickness among cows.” He suggested 
that Cow Pox should be made a notifiable disease, and 
Mr. J. A. Dixon, M.R.C.V.S, of Leeds, entered into the 
discussion, tendering many valuable technical comments. 

In the Conference of Veterinary Inspectors, three 
papers were presented, viz., 

(1) “Searlet fever in relation to Cow’s Milk,” by Mr. Wm. 
Hunting, F.R C.v.s. 

(2) “The Veterinary Inspection of Dairy Cows and 
Cowsheds,” by Prof. H. A. Woodruff, M.R.c.v.s. 

(3) The Administration of the Model Milk Clauses in 
Sheffield,” by Mr. W. Jackson Young, M.R.C.v.8. 

Mr. Hunting was President of the Veterinary Section, 
and his paper proved highly interesting, evoking a good 
discussion amongst a large audience. 

There had, he said, been milk-borne oubreaks of 
scarlet fever in which the most careful investigation had 
failed to detect any case connected in any way with the 
milk, but to assume quietly that the non-discovery of a 
human source of infection was evidence of its non- 
existence, was illogical and precipitate. Veterinarians 
held that there was no evidence to show that scarlet 
fever could be traced as originating in the first instance 
in the cow itself. A disease possessed of such potenti- 
alities could not, he maintained, come from the cow 
without more definite symptoms than a mere local udder 
affection. Reference was made to the historic Hendon 
outbreak, and the discussion amongst eminent authori- 
ties which it caused. Mr. Hunting expressed the opinion 
that a big step would have been made towards a settle- 
ment of the question to show that cows were susceptible 
to the disease, if they had been successfully infected 
with the virus of scarlet fever. He concluded by re- 


marking that when an udder disease of cows was found 
in a byre, the milk from which spread scarlet fever, he 





thought the cow might be safely acquitted of any share 
in such outbreaks, and attention might be concentrated 
upon finding a human source of infection 

Dr. Louis C. Parkes opened the discussion, and said 
he agreed that the disease arose from human sources, 
and thought that probably scarlet fever was not due to 
the streptococcus, but to one of those minute organisms 
which are as yet not capable of being observed under a 
microscope—even of the highest power. 

Prof. Bostock-Hill, of Birmingham, said he would not 
give the cow a clean bill of health until it was proved 
impossible for her to originate the disease. 

Irs. E. M. Smith. Armstrong, Bond, and Cameron, of 
Leeds, all joined in the discussion, and Mr. R. Roberts 
supported the writer of the paper in the views expressed 
strongly maintaining that the cow had not been proved, 
to be the originator. There was not, he said, any con- 
nection between affections of the udder in cows and out- 
breaks of scarlet fever, because if there were these latter 
would be continuous, since eruptions and soreness of 
cows’ udders were almost universal. On the whole sub- 


ject the concensus of opinion seemed to be that the cow’s 


share was casual and indirect. 

Prof. Woodruff was unfortunately unable to attend the 
Congress, and his paper as printed was marked “un- 
corrected,” and did not receive the attention as regards 
discussion that it deserved. 

Mr. Jackson Young’s paper elicited an animated dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Young advocated the compulsory slaughter of 
animals having mammary tuberculosis, within three 
days, and declared that compensation should be paid. 

Dr. Bracken, an American delegate agreed, but as 
regards compensation, which was paid in his country, it 
was paid sale tee a certain time. 

Several doctors and officials from different parts of 
England and Scotland made remarks, mostly in favour 
of compensation, and a well known veterinarian from the 
Midlands, in a breezy speech, put in a strong plea for 
compensation. “ Was the withholding of compensation 
fair?” he asked. “He would go further. Was it Eng- 
lish ?” By now he had reached great oratorical heights, 
when snddenly a small, penetrating voice, owned by a 
delegate sitting immediately in front of our President 
and myself, answered the question with “No, it’s 
Scotch!” The house roared. 

Inhis reply Mr. Young remarked upon the difticul- 
ties encountered over the question inasmuch that many 
cows suffering from acute tuberculosis do not give tuber- 
culous milk. ‘ 

The President, Mr. Hunting, was accorded a vote of 
thanks on the proposition of Mr. Walter Burt, junr. 

Meation should be made of the business-like way in 
which Mr. James A. Dixon, of Leeds, carried out his 
duties as Recording Secretary. The Local Sccretaries 
were Messrs. Walter Burt, junr.—who put in his usual 
amount of hard work—and Mr. G. H. Livesey. 

One other remark. Our President, Mr. Burt, in con- 
nection with the mecting of our own Society on the same 
day as the Conference of Veterinary Inspectors, asked 
me to write to all the veterinary societies in Great Britain 
and Ireland and ascertain the names of all delegates ap 
omg ee to the Congress. I received the names, and on 

is instruction sent to each an invitation to luncheon 
with our Society as his guests. I think I am safe in 
saying that his thoughtfulness and genial hospitality 
were highly appreciated. Hewould have liked to wel- 
come many more, and personally as a delegate I should 
have liked to have seen our profession much better 
represented numerically at the Congress, and at its con- 
ferences. 

It only remains for me to thank the members of the 
Southern Counties Veterinary Society for the honour 
they conferred on me in asking me to represent them, 
and to once again regret the absence of Prof, Wooldridge 
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as my colleague, and finally to apologise for inflicting 
such a rambling and inadequate report 7—< them. 
J. Avex. Topp. 


The PRESIDENT was sure they had a great deal to 
thank Mr. Todd for in giving them such an me vey | 
report. The compiling of a report like the one they ha 
heard read must have meant a considerable amount of 
time, and he was sure they all thanked their Hon. Sec. 
for the careful manner in which he had done his work. 
(Hear, hear.) 

VETERINARY SURGEONS AND Moror Tax. 


The PRESIDENT said that it had been brought to his 
notice that they might dosomething to force the hands 
of the Government in favonr of granting them a rebate 
off the petrol and motor taxes to the same extent that 
members of the medical profession now possessed. He 
believed there was going to be a deputation from the 

rofession wait upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
put personally he thought the suggestion made by one 
of their visitors, Mr. Broad, that day that they should 
each of them individually approach their own members 
of Parliament on the matter was also an excellent one. 

Mr. Stocock asked if it would be stretching it a little 
too wide to suggest that veterinary surgeons come 
within the definition of medical practitioners. 

Mr. E. Wurrtey BAKER was afraid Mr. Lloyd George 
would not regard them as coming within the definition 
although as a fact he thought they were fully entitled to 
do so. 

Mr. CAUDWELL mentioned that the Central Veterinary 
Society were proposing a deputation to wait upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. BAKER quite agreed with the suggestion made by 
Mr. Broad, that they should each write to their respec- 
tive Members of Parliament, pointing out the unfairness 
of the present state of things, but as a Society he thought 
they might also go a little further and pass a resolution 
asking the Counell of the College to take the matter up. 

I will propose that we request the Council to appoint 
a deputation to wait upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer urging him to grant us a rebate off the petrol 
and motor taxes, so as to put us on the same footing as 
members of the medical profession. 

Mr. R. Roperts seconded this. 

Mr. ARCHER while fully agreeing with the suggestion 
to get the Council to take the matter up, felt bound to 
move a siight amendment, substituting the words “as 
other members of the medical” at the end of the 
resolution. 

Mr. Baker was cordially in favour of that in principle 
but he questioned whether it would be altogether wise 
to insist too strongly on their claim to be regarded as 
medical practitioners. 

The PRESIDENT also took the same view. There was 
no doubt many members of the medical profession were 
inclined to differ with them on this point, but if he might 
apply a well-known proverb to the case, “If a bat cannot 
see in the daylight, is that the fault of the sun?” 

Mr. ArcHER felt bound to press his amendment, for 
this reason, that unless they worded their resolution in 
that way they were practically acknowledging they were 
not members of the medical profession. 

Mr. Detta Gana'seconded the amendment, but it was 
not put to the vote, Mr. Baker altering his own propo- 
sition to the following : 

“That the members of the Southern Counties Veteri- 
nary Society unanimously request the Council of the 
R.C.V.S to appoint a deputation to wait upon the 
Chancellor of the wm pm is with a view to obtaining a 
rebate off the petrol and motor taxes for members of 


the veterinary profession to the same extent as has 
already been granted to the sister medical profession.” 

The resolution in this form was 
mously. 


to unani- 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE NEW 
VENTRICLE STRIPPING OPERATION FOR 
ROARING IN HORSES. 

By FrepRIcK HOoBDAY, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 


My present paper will be a short one and, in the main, 
confined to points which have bearing upon the above 
title. The subject of “roaring” in horses has so many 
sides to it, everyone of the utmost importance, that it is 
well worth serious discussion in detail from each aspect. 
You have already had some of these placed before you, 
and to-day I propose to place before you certain results 
and to ask you whether, on them, I am not justified in 
making the statement that the operation is one which 
has come this time to stay, and to take its place amongst 
the operations of practical utility which the modern 
veterinary surgeou may suggest to his client as affordin 
relief from a distressing ailment, the ravages of whic 
amongst our best bloodstock and hunters, carriage, and 
even cart horses, is simply appalling. The questions of 
the parts played by heredity and strangles I propose to 
devote to a further paper at a later date. 

If only I can produce evidence of amelioration sutti- 
cient to make a useless beast useful, and workable, I 
maintain that the pioneer work which Dr. Williams, the 
American surgeon, has done deserves the highest praise ; 
and, although I am now going to assert that I think 
that the modifications of merely operating through the 
crico-thyroid ligament, without in any way injuring the 
cartilages of the larynx, and the idea of strippin Soth 
ventricles, is going to increase the proportion o 
results. [am also going to read you some letters which 
will demonstrate clearly and beyond question that 
the permanent fixation out of the way of only one vocal 
cord is often all which is required. 

Myself, now, I prefer usually to do both, for reasons 
which I have already stated in papers previously read, 
before the Midland Society and the Central Society of 
Ireland, but at the same time I do always consider the 
question when I get the larynx open in front of me. 

On the 10th September, 1909, Dr. Williams first 
demonstrated to me his modifications of the method of 
operating, by stripping the ventricle of the larynx of its 
mucous lining, the subjects being hunters belonging to 
clients of mine, and I append herewith the particulars I 
obtained with them and the results. 

It is fair, too, to mention here that Dr. Williams, as 
early as August, 1906, in a paper read before the 
American Veterinary Medical Association at Newhaven, 
Connecticut, acknowledged fully the pioneer work done 
on the larynx in 1834 by Professor Giinther, of Hanover, 
although he states that “the exact technique of these 
operators we have been unable to determine, but the 
results were quite unsatisfactory, and they apparently 
abandoned the effort.” 

That they essayed removal of one and both vocal cords 
respectively, and also resected the arytenoid cartilage 
is certain, and probably the mucous of the ventricle, an 
why their efforts were unsatisfactory, in the face of what 
[ am going to report to you to-day [ cannot imagine. I 
can only think that either they did not go far enough 
or else did too much. There may be a good deal in this 
last statement which I have made, for I assure you from 
experience now of 244 cases that it is very easy to make 
either fault. It is the most delicate veterinary operation 
I have ever done, and I am operating on one animal or 
another practically every day of my life, so that I know 
what I am talking about. 

It is one of these operations in which one must do 
just enough—to remove too little or to remove too much 
will lead to failure ; and, in addition, like every surgical 





procedure, it is not going to prove an universal cure- 
wil. 
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I will return now to the history and result of the two 


cases operated upon in September, 1909, by Dr. Williams, | 
read 


and confine the rest of my time to ing some quota- 
tions from letters reporting satisfactory results in horses 
which I have operated upon myself. The unsatisfactory 
ones I am purposely leaving for another paper at a sub- 

uent date. 

he tabular form deals with 101 of the 244 horses, and 
I am dealing with this odd number specifically because 
one horse (number 4, not noted here) might really 
legitmately be expunged from the list, as more was 
intentionally done (with the consent of the owner) to 
the larynx than the merely stripping of the ventricle,and 
the result, owing most certainly to this, was a failure. 

The numbers given refer to the order in which the 

cases came, and I am preserving them in this way for 
future reference, as in the course of another twelve 
months, or perhaps even two years, | propose to follow 
them up, and to report again. 


| Casel. Bay hunter gelding, 10 years old, a bi 

upstanding horse. This horse was a bad whistler an 

got very distressed when ridden uphill, or for any dis- 
tance at a gallop. He was sent to have a tracheotomy 
tube inserted. The ventricle stripping operation on the 
left side only was performed on the 10th September, 
1909, and on the 2nd October my partner, Mr. Sutton, 
F.R.C.V.S., lunged the animal in a field, and reported to 
me that he could hear no abnormal sound at all. On 
the 9th the horse was ridden twice round a large field at 
a gallop and the sound emitted was only very slightly 
abnormal. It was then sent home prs (fo graduall 

exercised until in hunting condition. On the 6t 

December I received a letter from a friend of the 
owner stating “I saw Mr. —— in the hunting field on 
the horse to-day, the first time out. He has not heard 
the horse make any sound so far. He seemed very 
delighted about it and said that he looked upon it as a 
miracle.” At the end of the season I got a very nice 


As reported 
Immediate result. 


Present report. 





No. of Date of 
Case. Operation. Class of Horse. Betore operation. 
1 Sept. 10, 09 Hunter 10 yrs. Bad whistler 
2 - » 9or10 . 
5 Jan. 25, 10 x 7 Bad roarer 
8 Feb. 3, 710 <— .— sn 
Aug. 30, 10 Second operation. 
10 Feb. 15, ’09 os 6 BAD roarer 
11 c ye 8 Bad whistler 
18 April 1, 710 sn. Roarer 
20 April 6,10 Bay Hunter zs 
22 Pe Hunter Me 
25 April 10, ’10 eae Roarer, very bad 
29 ” ae Roarer 
31 April 15,10 Racer 3 Bad roarer 
32 April 16,10 Hunter 11 - 
35 ” ” 7 ” 
36 c a. ks 
38 9 Whistler 
40 = te 5 Bad whistler 
41 April 19, ‘10 iF & Confirmed roarer 
43 April 23, ’10 aa. Bad whistler 
44 a os 9 Bad roarer 
45 April 24, ’10 patie, Bad whistler 
50 a io on Bad roarer 
51 9 ” 7 ” 
53 April 27,10” 7 
55 ss < 9 BAD roarer 
56 na » 10 Bad roarer 
57 ae RS 7 Bad whistler 
58 April 30, 10 = 7 Bad roarer 
64 ay 4, 10 Moderate whistler 
68 May 7, ’10 Van gelding 7 Bad roarer 
71 May 8, 710 Hunter 6 Bad roarer 
72 May 9, 710 ~ » Roarer 
73 May 10, ’10 ‘i. Bad roarer 
79 May 22, ’10 aes s 
81 May 23, 10 m 
82 » Carriage 6 . 
85 May 28, "10 Harness 9 Roarer—bad 
87 May 30, "10 Hunter 6 o 
89 June 1, 10 a 9 Roarer 
92 June 5, ’10 2 9or10 Bad whistler 
96 June 9, ’10 e 15 roarer 
97 June 10, 710 - 9 >= 
98 June 11, 710 ff 8 a 
100 June 12, 10 Russian Orloff - 
Trotter 4 
10] a ia 4 Bad roarer 


Excellent 


Much improved 


” 


Much improved 
Excellent 


Not very good 
Good 
Excellent 


Not ‘good 


Slight whistler 
but no distress 
Still noisy but 

} no distress 

Still very noisy 

Satisfactory 


Excellent 


” 


” 


” 
_ ~? 
Satisfactory 


’ 
Excellent 
Satisfactory 
Excellent 
Satisfactory 
Temporarily better 
Not satisfactory 
Excellent 
Not satisfactory 


Excellent 

1 mproved 
Excellent 

Not satisfactory 
Satisfactory 


Not satisfactory 
Excellent 


Excellent 


Gallops freely without distress 

Can gallop without distress although 
makes some noise. 

Excellent 

Practically cured—perhaps a little 
thick in wind. 

Now satisfactory. 
uite satisfactory. 

Excellent. 


» 
Second operation Sept. 29th—now 
satisfactory. 
Slight whistler, but no distress 


} Owner satisfied. 


Second operation Aug. 26, 1910 

Satisfactory—much improved 
no distress. 

Excellent 


and 


Satisfactory. 


” 
Excellent. 
Satisfactory. 
Excellent. 
Satisfactory. 
Second operation Sept. 9, 
Satisfactory. 
Excellent. 
Still some noise but hunting without 
distress. 
Excellent. 


excellent. 


Second operation, Aug. 3rd, now 
excellent. 
Excellent. 


Now ’ satisfactory. 
Satisfactory. 
Excellent 


” 
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letter from the owner, and only a few days ago, Novem- 
ber, 1910, I received a further letter to say that he was 
riding his hunter again this season and that he was per- 
fectly satisfied. His words were “I was able to give 
the hunter a good gallop last Saturday and I am glad to 
say that he still remains all right in the wind.” 

Case 2. A bay thoroughbred hunter gelding, 9 or 10 
ears old, operated upon on the 10th September, 1909. 
his animal whistled badly and got very distressed even 

when walking fast or trotting slowly uphill. On the 2nd 
October he was lunged severely by Mr. Sutton who 
reported that he could hear no abnormal sound. On 
the 9th he was ridden twice round a field without dis- 
oo, and on the 10th he was sent home into Somerset- 
shire. 

On the 11th, the owner in acknowledging his return 
said “he makes no noise at all as he used to when 
coming up Porlock Hill from the station,” and Porlock 
Hill is, I understand, one of the steepest in England. 
On the 23rd I got a note to say “he can now trot uphill, 
which he could not do before his operation, without 
making a sound. Weallthink him cured.” During the 
summer he was used as a hack, and he has carried his 
owner this season through the Devon and Somerset 
county stag hunting, and, more recently, fox hunting. 
On the 4th Oct., 1910, I received a note to say “I had 
the horse out with the foxhounds and he went awfully 
well. He makes no noise.” I have received another 
letter this month to say that the horse has been ridden 
up some hills so steep that it is quite a scramble to get 
up and he does not make the very smallest sound. 

Case 5. Feb. 29th, 1910. Galloped in riding school. 
Still makes noise, but gallops freely without distress. 
Owner and groom very pleased. 

April 8th. Owner expressed great pleasure at result. 

Aug. 10th. Tested horse again, myself. Now makes 
peculiar blowing sound, but gallops freely without any 
distress, and noise ceases at once when pulled up. 

Case 8. Froma letter received this month (December) 
I quote the following : “I am very pleased to be able to 
tell you that my bay horse is going Socahan regularly in 
his turn. He still, of course, makes a noise, but much 
less than formerly and I ride him with discretion in 
hilly parts of the country, but on the flat he gallops and 
jumps in his old form.” 

Before operation the description given by the owner 
was that the horse had been first noticed to be a whistler 
at 4 years old. In 1909 he was such a bad roarer that 
he could not be hunted as it was impossible to gallop 
far. He would usually fall down owing to dyspneea at 
about the third fence. 

[There are a number of these extracts from letters of 
a similar character, but considerations of space preclude 
insertion is; our columns at present. ] 


Discussion. 


Mr. Howakp asked if Professor Hobday could tell 
them what effect the performance of the operation would 
be likely to have upon a horse in the event of the animal 
getting bronchitis or pneumonia afterwards. Would the 
operation make the chance of recovery worse ! 

Prof. Hoppay : Of course you can only theorize as to 
that. I have not had any cases myself. 

The Presipent remarked that they had a very 
pleasant duty to perform before they separated, and 
that was to thank Professor Hobday not only for his 
demonstration, but also for the interesting paper in 
which he tabulated the result of the operation he had 
performed. Professor Hobday had given a good deal 
of praise to the pioneers in the performance of this 
operation, but he thought the majority of them would 
, ayaa that most of the credit for the present success of 
the operation was due to Mr. Hobday himself. Again 
a few years ago veterinary surgeons would have been 
rather chary of giving the benefit of their experiences to 


their fellow practitioners in the way Professor Hobday 
had done, but times had changed since then, and as he 
had said, they had much to thank Mr. Hobday for in 
giving them such an interesting and_ instructive 
demonstration and paper. He proposed that they 
accord Professor Hobday a very hearty vote of thanks, 
(Ap »lause.) 

Mir. SHEATHER had much pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks, and in doing so said he should like to 
take the opportunity of asking Prof. Hobday to what 
extent he thought they could recommend their clients to 
go in for the operation ; or in other words what were the 
chances of its proving a success. 

Prof. Hoppay replied that any opinion which he might 
give must be understood to be given very guardedly, 
because, as he had told them, sufficient time had not 
yet elapsed to enable one to form an absolutely definite 
opinion, but he thought they were now certainly justified 
in advising the performance of the operaticn. They 
could put it to the owner in this way. The horse would 
certainly not be any the worse fitted for doing its work 
than it was before the operation ; and the operation 
would probably make the horse go as well as a jumper as 
he would have done by havinga tube inserted, and there 
would not be the same objectionable noise or the trouble 
of keeping the tube clean. 

Mr. SHEATHER (interrupting): Can you give us the 
roportion of your failures, because that would give us a 
ittle idea as to how far we could recommend the opera- 

tion. 

Prof. Hoppay : The cases I have given you to-day 
have been taken from about one hundred, and as you 
have heard, I have classified the results either as excel- 
lent or as satisfactory. By the latter term I mean the 
result of the operation has been satisfactory to the 
owner. I do not know off-hand how many of these 
cases there are in this hundred or hundred and one, but 
I should think the proportion is at least fifteen out of 
twenty. 

Prof. Hobday was then cordially thanked. 

The customary vote of thanks to the President for 
presiding, proposed by Mr. W. K. Stuart, brought the 
meeting to a close. 


THe ANNUAL DINNER. 


The members afterwards adjourned to the Prince’s 
Room, where the annual dinner took place, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. G. H. Livesey, of Hove, the Senior 
Vice-President of the Society. The President, Mr. 
Walter Burt, junr., the President of the Royal College 
(Mr. W. Freeman Barrett), Prof. F. Hobday, Mr. 
Hobday, sen., and Mr. J. F. Healy, of Ireland, were the 
chief guests of the evening, and the company altogether 
numbered about thirty. 

Dinner over, the toast of “The King” was proposed 
from the chair and duly honoured. 

Mr. R. Roperts submitted “Our Guests.” He said 
that he was sure they would all join in extending a most 
cordial welcome to their guests that evening. (Applause.) 
The toast was one that ought to have been placed in 
better hands, but it could not be in the hands of one 
who wished better towards their guests than he (Ap- 
plause) and he was glad to note that they had among 
their guests that evening not only the President of that 
Society, whom they all delighted to honour, but also 
the President of the Royal College. (Applause.) They 
had also he believed a visitor from Ireland (Hear, hear), 
and a representative of 7’he Field newspaper. To all of 
these gentlemen they desired to give the heartiest of 
welcomes, and he proposed their healths in the kindest 
manner possible. For some years now, their Society 
had endeavoured to take a lead in matters that had come 
prominently before their profession, and several of 








which he hoped had been brought to a good issue ; and 


| their gathering that day had been not the least of many 
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successful meetings which they had held, for they had 
had Prof. Hobday, who had exhibited to them in the 
most brilliant manner his famous operation. From 
what they had seen that afternoon, and from what Prof. 
Hobday had told them in the interesting notes with 
which he had supplemented his demonstration, he 
ventured to think that that operation would prove to be 
one of the most brilliant successes of the veterinary pro- 
fession, and they could not thank Prof. Hobday too 
much for the compliment he had paid their Society in 
—_ the operation before them. (Applause.) 
hey were also very pleased to see the President of the 
Royal College with them that evening. (Applause.) 
Mr. Barrett was a gentleman who had the welfare of 
the profession thoroughly at heart, and he had shown 
that by his presence there that evening. He (the 
speaker) was present at a meeting in the earlier part of 
. his Presidential year of office, and he remembered that 
Mr. Barrett remarked on that occasion that he would do 
everything in his power for the advancement of their 
profession, and that he would try with all his might and 
main to get the Bill which was now before Parliament 
passed into an Act for the benefit of the profession 
nerally. They knew the President to be a man of real 
ard work on the London County Council, of which he 
was Chairman of the Health Committee, and they 
regarded it asa great advantage that they should have 
the benefit of his work and experience in the Presidential 
Chair of their College ; and he trusted before his year 
of office expired the Bill to which he referred would 
have been placed upon the statute book of the country. 
(Applause.) Time would not permit him to go into the 
merits of their other visitors individually, and he would 
therefore content himself with giving in all sincerity 
and with the best possible wishes the toast of their 
guests coupled with the names of their own President, 
Mr. Walter Burt, junr, and Mr. J. F. Healy. 
(Applause.) They would also he was sure be delighted 
to hear a few words from the President of their College, 
Mr. Barrett. (Applause.) 
The toast was received with much enthusiasm, an.l 
Mr. BaRRETT, acknowledging the compliment, said his 
first duty must be to express his pleasure at being 
amongst them, and also to thank Mr. Roberts for the 
very kind way in which he had referred to himself in 
propeding the toast. He understood their Society had 
seen established since 1881, and he was delighted to find 
it was progressing in numbers and also he hoped in 
wealth. He felt he was peculiarly indebted to the 
Southern Counties Socieiy, because he happened to be 
the hon. secretary of the Victoria Benevolent Fund, and 
for many years now their Society had been good enough 
to send him an annual subscription. This was the first 
gathering of the Society he had had the pleasure of 
attending, and he accordingly wished to take the oppor- 
tunity to thank the members for voting the Benevolent 
Fund that annual donation as well as for their support 
individually. He should also like to say how very 
pleased he was to meet their President, Mr. Burt, that 
evening. He had known Mr. Burt now for some years, 
and he could only say this, that no matter what the 
business was that came before that august assembly, the 
Council, he always acted in such a manner as to uphold 
the welfare and best interests of the profession. (Ap- 
plause.) He had been rather a quiet member, perhaps, 
withal a very logical one, and if there was any point on 
which he felt keenly he did not hesitate to tell them 
plainly what he thought. He was very sorry indeed he 
was not able to be present at the surgical demonstration 
given by their friend, Professor Hobday, that afternoon. 
He had known Prof. Hobday a good many years now ; 
in fact ever since he entered College, and he felt sure 
they all appreciated his undoubted surgical and 
= abilities generally. (Applause.) Since 
e (the speaker) left off practising his old 





professional he had not taken that interest in 
surgical operations which perhaps he ought to have 
done, but he was pleased to meet Professor Hobday 
and to be able to congratulate him on the progress and 
reputation which the profession had achieved, partly, if 
he might say so, owing to their friend’s own surgical skill. 
(Applause.) He could only hope the operation the 
members had seen that afternoon would be a success, 
because it would add very materially to the advance- 
ment and dignity of their profes:ion if they could go to 
their clients and tell them it was possible to make a 
practically useless horse sound. With regard to his own 
position as Chairman of the College, he did not hesitate 
to say it was very gratifying to be at the head of one’s 
profession, even for a short time. (Applause.) He sup- 
posed it was a laudable ambition which they all aspired 
to,and he admitted that it had given him some pleasure 
to have attained to such a position. He thought they 
would agree that his career, so far, in the Presidential 
chair, had not been altogether free from storms and 
clouds, and there were some members of the Council he 
believed who had misgivings as to what he would do 
when he was elected to the position ; but, whatever his 
personal convictions might be, his duty as a trustee of 
the profession would be to do his best for that pro- 
fession as a whole, and so far as he had been able, up to 
the present, he had tried to come up to that ideal. 
(Applause.) He confessed he had not been able to make 
the progress with regard to the Veterinary Surgeons’ 
Bill which he had hoped to have done, but before 
Parliament dissolved he obtained the promises of Mr. 
Hayes Fisher and Captain Jessel to back the Bill, and 
his old friend, Sir Frederick Lowe, K.C., had consented 
to father the measure through the House of Commons 
when the House assembled again after the election. He 
did not want them to infer from this that it was going 
to be an easy matter to get their Bill passed into law. 
The House of Commons, during the next few months, 
would be very much occupied. They knew the conflict 
that was going on, and they knew how evenly balanced 
the parties were. They also knew how certain gentle- 
men were coming over from Lreland, but perhaps be had 
better not go into that question, seeing that they had 
some visitors from the sister Isle with them that even- 
ing. (Langhter.) Whether Mr. Asquith or Mr. Balfour 
were Premier, however, there was almost certain to be 
storms ahead, and he did not anticipate an easy or very 
rapid success of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Bill. He 
could only say he would do his best to further the in- 
terests of that measure. As they were aware, he had 
advocated a modification of it. Rightly or wrongly, 
and he was not the only one he believed, he thought 
certain modifications might be introduced in it with 
advantage, but the Council were of a contrary opinion, 
and he had accepted the views of the Council and would 
do his best to further the interests of the measure as it 
was at present drafted. (Applause.) There was also 
another question that had been raised before the 
Council, and that was the desirability of their making 
an effort to get a rebate off the petrol and motor taxes 
on the same lines as the medical profession now 
had. It had been decided that a deputation should 
wait upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer to put their 
views before him, and, although they had not been able 
yet tosee Mr. Lloyd George—(laughter)—what he had 
done was this: He had approached his own member. 
Mr. Bowerman, who, although a labour member, was a 
capital fellow, and only the previous evening he had 
told him again he would Soak into this matter, and 
would see the Chancellor of the Exchequer for them. 
(Appilause.) On behalf of the visitors, he again wished 
to thank them for the generous hospitality they had 
extended to them that eveniug. (Applause.) 

Mr. Watter Burt was called upon, but he explained 
that he had imagined that, by rising at the same time 
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as Mr. Barratt, he would have been absolved from the 
necessity of inflicting another speech upon them. Per- 
sonally, he had a great antipathy to speeches. It was, 
to his mind, a sort of disease, and in his own case a very 
cme one—(laughter)—but it had been forced upon 

im, and he could, therefore, only rise and say, “ Thank 
you.” On these occasions one got a certain amount of 
flattery to which one was not disinclined to listen. One 
knew everybody else believed it just as much as one’s 
self, and that detracted somewhat from its value, but 
they liked it all the same. There was one sense in 
which he did like being a President or a guest, and it 
was this: It showed a certain amount of approval on 
the part of our fellow men. He wanted the approbation 
of his fellow men, if possible, and, at any rate, the 
approbation of his fellow-practitioners, and the pleasure 
he was deriving from being President of that Society 
this year was not so much in standing on his legs and 
endeavouring to make speeches, as in the fact that they 
(his brother practitioners) had donc him the honour to 
elect him to such a position. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. F. HEALY, who was introduced as a son from 
the sister Isle, remarked that he was not in the habit of 
making speeches, but he must thank the Southern 
Counties Society for the kind invitation to be there that 
day—an invitation which he could honestly say he had 
thoroughly enjoyed. With regard to what the President 
of the Royal College had said, from what he knew of the 
Members of Parliament in his own district if any assist- 
ance was required they would be ready to give it, but 
his own idea had been that a veterinary surgeon ought 
to represent the profession in Parliament. (Hear, hear). 

Mr. W. F. Barrett said that Mr. Todd had insisted 
on his inflicting yet another speech upon them, but it 
was for a very pleasant purpose. He had been asked to 

propose the toast of “The Southern Counties Veterin- 
ary “ee and with that toast he had to couple the 
name of Mr. 8. H. Slocock, the junior vice-President, 
a gentleman whom he had the pleasure of knowing for 
several years. (Applause). With regard to what their 
friend from Ireland had said as to the desirability of 
some member of the veterinary profession entering the 
House of Commons, they would probably remember that 
subject was brought forward some years ago, he believed 
chiefly at the instance of Mr. Fraser, and to his great 
surprise and also to his great regret, the proposal on that 
occasion was rather tabooed. He thought that was a 
very great mistake, and he could not help thinking that 
sometimes many members of their profession took rather 
a narrow view of these things. Personally he thought 
it would bea very great benefit, not only to the various 
veterinary societies, but also to the members of the pro- 
fession generally, if one or two of their number oat be 
induced to enter the House of Commons in order to 
look after matters affecting the veterinary profession as 
they arose. He wished the Southern Counties Society 
every possible success. He understood they had had a 
record meeting that afternoon, and that that was also a 
record attendance at the annual dinner, and he was very 
glad to find the Society was making such progress. (Ap- 
plause). He must also not forget to mention Mr. Todd’s 
name. (Applause.) Heknew Mr. Todd as a most active 
worker in the profession, and as one who in his own dis- 
trict had done much to elevate the profession, and he was 
certain the Society was fortunate in having him as its 
Hon. Sec. (Applause). 

Mr. 8. H. Stocock said that it gave him very great 
pleasure to respond for the Society, although he felt the 
duty would have been discharged much better if their 
old friend Mr. Hunting had been present to take his 
place. Mr. Barrett wished them every success, and 
they heartily endorsed that wish themselves. Although 
he only been a member of the Southern Counties for 


ew years now, he had always felt there was one more 
Society he ought to join, because the members of the 





Southern Counties were such jolly good feltows, and 
that one was missing something by not joining them. 
He thanked toem for the cordial way in which the toast 
of the Society had been received, and also Mr. Barrett 
for the kind way in which he had proposed it. (App.) 

The Hon. Sec. (Mr. Alex. Todd) said he thanked 
them very much for the kind way in which his 
name has been received. He could only say, as he had 
said before, that any little services he had been able 
to rte ny Society had been a pleasure to him, and 
he was also glad of that opportunity of acknowledging 
the able assistance he invariably received from the 
members generally. (Applause.) They had had rather 
a busy afternoon, but the attendance had been the 
best they had ever had, and he hoped it was but the 
forerunner of many more eqnally successful gatherings 
in the future. 

The toast of “The Chairman” was submitted by Prof. 
Hospay, who said he was sure they would receive it 
with the enthusiasm it deserved. (Applause.) No one 
could say anything but goed of their Chairman that 
evening. Certainly no one was more earnest in his work 
for the profession than Mr. Livesey, and everything that 
was likely to further the best interests of the profession 
always received his sympathetic consideration and 
support. (Applause.) Every time he saw him Mr. 
Livesey had something fresh to diseuss that was likely 
to be for the good of the profession, and in fact he had 
come to regard their friend as quite an enthusiast, 
especially in that particular branch of veterinary work 
which he had taken up. It was with the greatest 
pleasure that he rose to propose the health of their 
Chairman, Mr. Livesey, and he mages that they 
drink it with three times three. (Applause.) : 

The CuarrMAN briefly acknowledged the compliment, 
remarking that he had to thank not only Prof. Hobda 
for the kind way in which he had referred to himself, 
but also the company for the equally cordial manner in 
which they had received the toast. It was er 
gratifying to him to hear such kind words from those with 
whom one was brought into contract professionally, and 
to know that one was not working at loggerheads with 
one’s professional brethren. He certainly was interested 
in his work, and perhaps he was an enthusiast. At any 
rate he hoped that baleee his time was done he would 
have been able to put on record some work that would 
be of use to his brother practitioners. He thanked them 
for the way they had received the toast of his health and 
Prof. Hobday for the kind manner in which he had pro- 
posed it. (Applause.) 

The CHarrMAN said he thought there was one more 
toast they ought to add to the list. It was particularly 
kind of Prof. Hobday to have given up the whole of an 
afternoon to demonstrating his operation for roaring to 
them, and also for supplementing the demonstration by 
such interesting particulars concerning his other cases 
as he had given them in the paper he had read at their 
meeting ; and the least they could now do was to again 
show their appreciation of his kindness by drinking his 
health. (Applause.) z 

This toast was also received with enthusiasm, and 
Prof. Hobday having briefly replied, the gathering broke 
up with the National Anthem. 

J. Atex. Topp, Hon. Secretary. 








Return of Outbreaks of the undermentioned Diseases 
for the Week ended 31st December, 1910. 


Outbreaks 
Swine Fever _ site 9 
( Slaughtered 10) 
Parasitic Mange bee Sap : 


Sheep-scab 
Dublin, 4th Jan. 1911. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1910, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
Anthrax. Foot- Glanders 
Sheep} : 
Out-| Ani-| Out-| Ani. | Disease. | (including a. ys 
Period breaks: mals. breaks} mals. Farcy) -— 
ee. Con.| Re | Con.| Re. | Out- | Ani-| Out-| Ani-| Animals | Out-] Out- | Slaugh- 
rm’d| ported firm’d| ported breaks} mals. {breaks mals.| Attacked [breaks} breaks. tered. * 
} 
Gr. BRITAIN. | | l 
Week ended Jan. 14] 22 ooo | ae | 3 18 41 35 447 
i | 
commons (Bl | | 3 ol 3| i 
or apa 1908 24 72 19| 54 London 18] 43] 30 | 139° 
Total for 2 weeks,1911] 32 32 8 26 68 66 763 
commpntine {Lo | a] 3 ala | 3 
_— 1908] ... 48 102 30 81 97 79 328 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Jan. 17, 1911. Parasitic Mange (outbreaks) 
} 
IRELAND. Week ended Jan. 14 nan | | 1 24 6 | 99 
1910 ... 1 1 4 18 1 1 
Corresponding Week in 1909... os oes 1 25 2 4 
i 1908 ... | 1 | 1 oS ie 1 17 2 28 
Total for 2 weeks, 1911 ines | nus 2 22 10 184 
1910 ... | 2 2 yee 8 45 1 1 
Corresponding period in {2200 oo cee oe See 3 36 2 4 
1908 ... bt 3 = 2 36 4 54 
Jan. 16, 1911 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, 
Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 








Personal. 


PawLrtt—Scorr.—On January 11th, at All Saint’s 
Church, Pavement, York, by the Rev. Canon Watson, 
Frederic William, son of the late John Thomas Paw- 
lett, Theddingworth, Leicestershire, to Theodosia 
Harriet, daughter of the late R. W.R. Scott, and Mrs. 
Scott, 20 Micklegate, York. 


The Philosophic Faculty of the University of Mar- 
burg has recently conferred the degree of Doctor 
Honories Causa upon Mr. Ernst Leitz, of Wetzlar, of the 
firm of E. Leitz (London), Manufacturer of Microscopes 
Microtomes and accessories, Photomicrographic appara- 
tus, etc., of Oxford Street, W. 
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Extract from London Gazette, 
Wak Orricre, WHITEHALL, Jan. 6. 


ARMY VETERINARY CoRPs. 


W. H. Thomas to be Lieut. (on probation). 
Jan. 4. 


Jan. 17. 
Lieut.-Col. E. R. C. Butler to be Brevet-Colonel. 


Dated Jan. 18. 
Capt. A. G. Todd to be Brevet.-Major. DatedJan. 18. 


Dated 


OBITUARY. 


Witu1am Epwarp TAYLOoR, M.R.c.v.s, Taunton. 
Graduated, Lond: March, 1785. 


An inquest was held at Taunton on Monday. Mr- 
Taylor had been in practice in Taunton about ten years, 
having previously served in the Boer war. He was 59 

ears of age, and very popular in West Somerset. He 
ad been ill about two months, and was told that he 
was suffering from cancer in the neck and mouth, and 
that nothing could be done for him. On Saturday night 
Miss Sampson visited him and found him dead. 

Dr. L. H. C. Birkbeck, who had been attending 
deceased, said he had suffered acute pain, to relieve 
which drugs had to be administered every night. He 
was called to deceased on Saturday night, and found 
him quite dead. On the table he found a glass and 
bottle, which had contained hydrocyanic acid, as used by 
veterinary surgeons for animals. If the bottle had been 
full it would have been sufficient to poison half the town. 
There was about a teaspoonful left in the bottle. 

Deceased’s solicitor stated that he was so ill on Fri- 
day he was unable to endorse a cheque. 

A verdict of “Suicide while temporarily insane ” was 
returned, and the jury expressed sympathy with 
deceased’s relatives. 


Cuartes Leacu, v.s., Bardney, Lincoln. re 
Mr. Leach died on January 10th from bronchitis, at 
the age of 81. 








Crurt’s Doc SHow.—The entries for Cruft’s Show, 
which takes place on February 8, 9, 10, will finally close 
on Monday next, Jan. 23rd. 
etc., to 
ton, N 


articulars of entry, 


rizes, 
r. Charles Cruft, Agricultural Hall, f. 


sling- 





CoMMUNICATIONS AND PAPERS RECEIVED :— Dr. W. L. 
Williams, Prof. H. A. Woodruff, Messrs. W. T. Olver 
G.H.Brocklehurst, J.J. Bell, H. P. Hogben, H. B Eve, 
W. Jackson Young. 

Roscommon Herald, The Morning Post, | The Star 
(Johannesburg) The Cumberland News ; 











